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NEW RUSSIA 


The Duma, the people, and the army in Russia are united 
in upholding steadily and firmly the new order of things. The 
two weeks following the abdication of the Czar have been 
marked by quiet and orderly proceedings. The Czar himself, 
with his family and some of his former courtiers, is a prisoner 
in his palace at Tsarkoe-Selo. To a newspaper correspondent 
the captain of the guard placed in the palace by the Duma’s 
Central Committee thus picturesquely described the fallen 
Czar : 

He is in perfectly good health and in fairly good spirits. 
When he is with his own entourage, he has fits of crying. He is 
no longer allowed in the park, but twice daily, from eleven to 
three o’clock, he is permitted to walk for recreation in the railed 
garden between the east and west wings of the palace. . . . He 
is requested to converse only in Russian when in the presence of 
soldiers. 

The former Emperor’s chief occupation is shoveling snow in 
the garden, which he enjoys greatly. He shows a boyish interest 
in what is said and written of him. He does not resent abuse. At 
present he is chiefly desirous of receiving foreign newspapers, 
which are virtually unobtainable. 


THE 


Turning from the pen-picture of one who now seems insig- 
nificant and almost childish to the serious conduct of affairs 
in Russia, we find reassuring evidence of a sense of respon- 
sibility. The proclamations to the people from the Central 
Committee enjoin calmness and obedience to authority, frown 
upon lawlessness and bloodshed, and promise social and indus- 
trial committees that their claims shall have due attention. “ In 
your hands,” says one of these manifestoes to the people, “ lies 
the fate of national liberty.” 

Above all is urged union in fighting the foreign foe. The new 
Minister of War declares plainly: “The enemy is menacing 
the capital from two directions First, he is concentrating con- 
tinually on our northern front great quantities of munitions, 
supplies, and men. Second, he is concentrating his spies in 
Petrograd. Steps against the latter are an immediate necessity.” 
Everywhere the response has been unanimous. The new Russia 
is preparing to fight to the end in unison with her allies and 
~ the perpetuation of the self-government gained by the Revo- 
ution. 


RUSSIAN FREEDOM 


The revolution in Russia and the establishment of constitu- 
tional government in that great country have naturally aroused 
much enthusiasm among lovers of liberty in the United States. 
To celebrate this great event in the progress of democracy meet- 
ings have already been held in various places throughout the 
country. Notable mass-meetings in New York City, for example, 
have expressed. the sympathy of the American democracy with 
Russia. An old-established society, the Friends of Russian 
Freedom, held such a meeting in Carnegie Hall on Friday, 
March 23. 

On Sunday night, March 25, a group of Russians and Ameri- 
cans gathered in the Manhattan anata of New York to 
formulate and testify American congratulations to the new Gov- 
ernment of Russia, which has now been officially recognized by 
the Government of the United States. Mr. Sakhnovsky, Chair- 
man of the Zemstvo Commission in New York, was temporary 
chairman ; Judge Alton B. Parker, former candidate for Presi- 
der< of the United States, was permanent chairman ; and ad- 
dresses were made by Joseph H. Choate, George Kennan, Pro- 
fessor Douglas W. Johnson, of Columbia University, the Hon. 
Martin Littleton, and Lawrence F. Abbott, of ‘The Outlook. 


Not the least interesting feature of the meeting was the music 
of a Russian balalaika orchestra, which. dressed in characteristic 
Russian costume, played some of the beautiful folk-songs.and 
effective national music of Russia. 

The sentiment of all the speakers was that the achievement 
of free government in Russia is not only a blessing for the Rus- 
sian people, but for all liberals throughout the world. It is the 
duty of every genuine democracy to do everything tliat can be 
done to aid the new liberal Government of Russia in maintain- 
ing itself. Sympathetic meetings in this country are especially 
appropriate. They can be made the occasion not merely of 
expressing friendship for free Russia, but for reaffirming Ameri- 
can faith in and loyalty to the great fundamental doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence, which declares that— 

We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the peo- 
‘se to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
aying its foundations on such principles and organizing its 
power in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. 

While this Declaration was made binding upon thirteen 
colonies which a century ago were separated practically from 
the rest of the world, the nations of the world to-day are so 
united by commerce, transportation, and social contact that they 
have a right to declare the same principle to be binding on the 
governments of the family of nations. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM BELGIUM 


What this country has withdrawn from Belgium, under the 
pressure of German threats and interference, is American super- 
vision of relief work, not American sympathy and help. Mr. 
Hoover’s memorable words will find an echo in every American 
heart: “* The world cannot stand by and witness the starvation 
of the Belgian people and the Belgian children ; God still reigns, 
and other people must carry on the work. The obligation of the 
American people toward Belgium continues. It is an obligation 
toward humanity, and is far greater than the obligation of the 
rich toward the poor.” 

In withdrawing from Brussels the American Minister to Bel- 
gium, Mr. Brand Whitlock, who has worked tirelessly and tact- 
fully for Belgian relief, our State Department instructed him to 
arrange for the retiral of the American members of the Com- 
mission for Relief. Their work will be transferred to Dutch 
delegates who have long been trained for just such an 
emergency. The situation had simply become intolerable, 
and not all the patience and long endurance of Mr. Whit- 
lock and his associates could avail in the face of Germany’s 
“disregard of its written undertaking” and its deliberate 
sinking of relief ships—a “ flagrant violation of solemn engage- 
ments.” Our State Department thus justly characterizes the 
conduct of Germany, and points out that only desire to see ten 
million people fed has induced our Government tosubmit so far 
to the wrongful restrictions imposed, and to the petty persecu- 
tion of Mr. Whitlock, extending even to a refusal to allow him 
to communicate with his own Government. 

Meanwhile relief ships are being held up in Great Britain 
because of the fis+ refusal cf Germany to give them permission 
to pass through the prohibited zone, or to spare them at all 
unless Great Britain complies with Germany’s demand to give 
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information as to their course, which would be of value to Ger- 
many in her submarine campaign. Equally shameful is the 
refusal of Turkey, under the admitted order of Germany, to 
refuse two American naval ships loaded with Red Cross sup- 
plies for the starving Armenians to proceed to Beirit from 
Alexandria, where they have been detained under threat for 
many months. 

In the history of Germany’s lawlessness and heartlessness in 
this war its treatment of America’s relief to starving civilians 
will form not the least shameful chapter. 


THE ALLIES AND THE NEW GERMAN LINE 


The retiral of the German forces in the Somme sector has 
been followed up with rapidity and dash by both British and 
French armies. The positions taken and the villages and strate- 
gic points occupied have been far in advance of what had been 
expected by most students of the situation. It was even ques- 
tioned last week whether the real line chosen by the Germans 
for permanent defense may not be farther east than had been 
supposed. The so-called Hindenburg line, which has been ac- 
cepted as the probable line of defense, runs in a general south- 
erly direction from Arras to St. Quentin, La Fere, and Laon, 
and this line corresponds approximately with a north-and-south 
railway system. St. Quentin is the center, both geographically 
and as regards roads and railways, of this line. Now the Allies 
have so closely approached St. Quentin and have so occupied 
commanding positions near La Fere that it is at least possible 
that we may soon hear that these places have been abandoned. 
If this takes place, the Germans obviously must move farther 
east and take up a position along the next north-and-south 
railway system, which centers at Ribemont, seventeen miles 
northeast of Laon. Certainly the reports for the week ending 
March 28 are most encouraging for those who hope that General 
Haig and General Nivelle are doing something more important 
and more vital than merely following a German retreat. 

Discussion continues as to the general effect of the retiral of 
German forces on the whole war. One theory is that the Ger- 
mans believe that the Allies are now so deeply engaged in this 
movement that any plan for a big offensive drive elsewhere on 
the western line will become impossible for them. Another theory 
is that Germany is simply shortening her line on the west and 
that her most probable move this spring orearly summer will 
be an attack on the Russian line at the north, in the Riga sec- 
tion. The official statement from Petrograd that the Germans 
have vast quantities of munitions and troops ready for action in 
this region is significant. Still another theory is that Germany 
is planning a fierce attack on Italy. 


THE SUBMARINE WAR 


The arrival last week of the American Line passenger steam- 
ship St. Louis in an unnamed English port is a source of con- 
gratulation, not merely because she successfully braved the 
dangers of the forbidden zone, but because the world sees in this 
voyage the first evidence that the United States is protecting 
American ships in their lawful passage through the high seas. 
The St. Louis carried guns fore and aft, and they were manned 
by an armed guard furnished by our Navy Department. 

The latest information about Germany’s ruthless campaign 
against merchant ships is found in the statement by Lord Charles 
Beresford, the famous English Admiral, in the British House 
of Lords on March 27. Up to that date, he said, the losses of 
merchant vessels in March amounted to about 420,000 tons. 
He put the losses for February at about 500,000 tons ; the num- 
ber of vessels lost in February was 281, as compared with 255 
for March up to the date above given; March thus shows a 
daily average of about ten per cent less than February. 

It is a good illustration of the calmness with which Great 
Britain is recognizing and facing the seriousness of this cam- 
paign that Lord Charles Beresford added to his report his 
opinion, as recorded in the cable despatches, that “ captures of 
submarines by the British were not at all equivalent to the new 
submarines the Germans were launching.” Fe even added that; 
in his judgment, the Foreign Office was exercising too much 
power over the navy, his inference apparently being that the 
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naval authorities should be given greater freedom of action in 
the campaign. 


A striking example of the extent to which Germany is carry- 


ing its piratical and atrocious methods of submarine warfare is 
seen in the official report from London as to the loss of the Brit- 
ish hospital ship Asturias, sunk without warning on the night 
of March 20, although brightly illuminated with Red Cross 
signs. Between thirty and forty lives were lost, and some of 
the survivors, including wounded men, died after they were 
landed. The English press calls for reprisals in return for thi 

barbarity, in accordance with the declaration issued by th: 
British Foreign Office in January. 


PREPARING FOR WAR 


Awaiting the action of Congress which shall follow th: 
Message of the President, the Government and the country have 
continued to take important steps for National defense in th: 
line of the plans reported last week. The President has called 
out for public service regiments of the National Guard in thirty- 
two States ; it is estimated that the total number of men called 
out or retained (instead of being sent home from the Mexican 
service as had been expected) is about fifty-two thousand. The 
response to this call has been prompt and full, and the experi- 
ence gained in mobilization in the Mexican campaign has been 
of great service. Just what disposition will be made of these 
regiments is not announced, but presumably it will be primarily 
to guard Government property, bridges, and other points of 
danger, and, if necessary, to repress acts of violence. 

Activity is evident in naval matters. The President has 
ordered that the enlisted strength of the navy be brought up 
as rapidly as possible to its maximum—not far from ninety- 
three thousand men (87,000 plus 6,000-apprentice seamen). This 
would mean an increase of approximately fifteen thousand. 
Recruiting is going on vigorously for bluejackets and marines. 
The emphasis placed on naval preparation is significant. Per- 
haps the most immediate war need is for naval strength in order 
to protect our coasis, and in order also, it is to be hoped, to 
undertake our share of the work of keeping the highroads of 
the sea open to neutral commerce by putting down the unlawful 
and dangerous submarine attacks, 

Among the new governmental actions in view of possible 
war has been the creation of two new army departments. Here- 
after there will be six instead of four; the transfer of Major- 
General Leonard Wood from the Department of the East to 
the Department of the Southeast has occasioned general sur- 

rise and has called out serious criticism. He is replaced in the 
tern Department by Major-General Franklin Bell. 

Home Defense Leagues are being formed all over the country 
in small towns as well as in cities, and they will afford an efti- 
cient protection to life and property locally if need be. With 
this has gone on a quite remarkably extensive Red Cross local 
organization. 


MR. TAFT’S ATLANTA SPEECH 
On Friday, March 24, Atlanta, Georgia, had an oppor- 
tunity to express in a very public fashion its attitude towards 
reparedness, the German menace, and the relation of the 
Lnited States to the world war. 

The occasion was the great mass-meeting of citizens gathered 
in Atlanta’s largest assembly hall to hear ex-President Taft 
speak upon the subject of the League to Enforce Peace. The 

tlanta “‘ Constitution ” said of this gathering : 

“* No such audience has been gathered in the Auditorium to 
hear a public man speak for years.” 

The chief subject of Mr. Taft’s able address was the League 
to Enforce Peace, but his discussion of the history of the past 
two years and of the immediate duty of the United States to aid 
the Allies afforded Atlanta her best opportunity to put herself 
on record. Any one who sat in the audience at the Auditorium 
can have no doubt as to how that record reads. 

Here is one statement of Mr. Taft’s which was greeted with 
prolonged applause: “ If a commercial vessel of the United 
States, armed in advance by the President, meets a submariie, 
it ought to sink it on the spot without warning. To wait is like 
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waiting for a coroner’s inquest when a man points a pistol at 
”? 
you. 

Mr. Taft recognized the fact that we were in everything but 
name already at war with Germany ; and so, by its approval of 
the following statement, did his audience : 

“ We have declared war against the greatest military nation 
in the world, and we must be prepared for the greatest strain 
in doing our part. When we find three or more nations strug- 
vling with a common enemy of ours, it is but common sense that 
we should unite with those nations.” 

Mr. Taft’s declaration in favor of universal compulsory train- 
ing and service, his statement that we should no longer be 
bound by Washington’s outgrown dictum to avoid entangling 
alliances, and his outspoken belief that the “obligation of the 
United States is to protect our citizens at home and on the high 
seas, . . . and the President’s oath of office requires him to do 
this,” supplied Atlanta’s citizens with still other opportunities to 
manifest their belief that war with Germany offers to the United 
States the only true path to future safety and present honor. 

Mr. Taft was introduced to the citizens of Atlanta by Gov- 
ernor Harris, of Georgia, and both houses of the State Legisla- 
ture attended in a body. 


LEST WE FORGET 


In his speech at the Madison Square Garden meeting in 
New York, reported elsewhere, Elihu Root said: “* We are able 
to hold this peaceful meeting—with a few weak explosions—and 
why? Because we are protected by the navies and armies of 
the Allies.” This undeniable fact would not be even questioned 
if those armies and those navies were near our borders. The 
fact that they are far away and are keeping the Germans far 
away tends to make us forget. 

We here print a novel and striking form of reminder. It 
is a paster attached to an envelope that has come to our hand. 
The envelope with its inclosure was mailed in Italy, and the 
back, with its paster and its stamps, is herewith reproduced : 











Tar BRITISH NAVY _ 
Yohn Wather & Co. Lite. ook Pea: Lomita. ; 











The phrase stamped upside down is Verificato per Censura— 
passed by the censor. The British flag in the corner of the 
paster is, in the original, printed in colors. 

It might not be stimulating to his pride, but it would be con- 
tributory to his knowledge of the truth, if every American 
could attach, not only to the things that come from abroad, but 
also to much of what he enjoys here at home, a paster that 
would remind him that he owes them to the British navy. 


A HERO’S FELLOWSHIP 


“ As a slight expression of the intellectual debt which this 
couutry owes to France,” there has been established at Harvard 
the Chapman Memorial Fellowship. When the fund reaches 


the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars (at the time of the ac- 


ceptance of the gift it was within a few hundred dollars of that 
amount), the annual income from it is to be offered “ to a French 
youth (or youths, in the event of the growth of the fund to such 
an amount that the income thereof would justify such action) for 
study in one department or another of Harvard University.” 
The contributors suggest that “the incumbents from year to 
year be nominated by a Committee of French Scholars, formed 
from those who are or have been French exchange professors at 
Harvard, and that to them be added ex officio the President for 
the time being of the Autour du Monde Club in Paris, such 
committee to present annually its recommendation of the candi- 
date to whom, on approval by the Corporation or appropriate 
committee, the Fellowship shall be awarded.” 

The man to whom this fellowship is a memorial, Victor 
Emanuel Chapman, of New York, an alumnus of Harvard of 
the class of 1913, was a student in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris when the war broke out. After joining the Foreign Legion 
he was transferred to the Flying Corps of the French army. 
He was one of the first Americans to fall in the cause of France. 
As we reported at the time, he was killed last June in a combat 
with German aircraft over Verdun. His character and his 
record have combined to single him out as a type of devoted 
American who is ready to count all things but loss for the sake 
of a righteous cause. 

The contributors to this fellowship hope that it “ may stimu- 
late similar foundations at Harvard and at other American 
universities and colleges.” 


AMERICANS WHO HAVE DIED FOR LIBERTY 


In an introduction to an article on the “ American Ambu- 
lance in France ” which appeared in this journal’s issue of Sep- 
tember 15,1915, Mr. Roosevelt referred to the author, James 
R. McConnell, as one of those young Americans who had been 
engaged in the field work of this Association “ with a devotion 
and courage which have commanded glowing tributes of grati- 
tude and admiration from French officers.” Later James 
McConnell joined the Lafayette escadrille of the French avia- 
tion corps and for his excellent and daring service was made a 
sergeant. A few days ago came from Paris the news that he 
had died in an air battle with two German war planes. 

Sergeant-Pilot McConnell was an American of the fine South- 
ern type, a graduate of the University of Virginia, a promising 
business man, and a son of Judge g P. McConnell, a railway 
president. A volume from his pen entitled “ Flying for France ” 
has just appeared. He entered this war to give relief to the 
wounded, later to fight for France, not as an adventurer or for 
lack of other things to do, but because he was a patriot in the 
large sense and because he wanted to help to give American 
aid and sympathy to the cause of right and justice. His name 
belongs with that of Victor Chapman and other young Amer- 
icans who have fallen abroad in fighting against the wanton 
spirit of conquest and cruelty. 

Two other young Americans have recently died in the cause 
of liberty. One was Henry Suckley, a graduate of Harvard of the 
class of 1910, who was cited for try asan ambulance driver 
on the western front, obtained the Croix de Guerre, was appointed 
to the command of twenty-five ambulances in recognition of his 
effective service, and finally was sent to Salonika with other expert 
drivers. He lost his life in a bomb attack on March 25 while 
driving wounded soldiers from the front to the base hospital 
near Salonika. 

The other young man whose death is a loss to the Allied 
cause, but a gain to the roll of American heroes, is Robert 
Warren, son of President Warren, of Yankton College, who 
died from tuberculosis induced by exposure. He had been an 
Oxford Rhodes Scholar. He was with the American Ambu- 
lance. He received before his death the Medal of Devotion 
the highest honor France bestows upon any one not actually 
engaged in fighting. 

Such are the men who are dying for their faith in democracy 
and freedom. 


WHAT CHILDREN CAN DO IN WAR TIME 


No feature of war is so ominous as famine. We see that 
patently enough to-day in the various warring countries. If 
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our truck-gardeners and farmers have strained their energies to 
produce to the limit, we must fall back upon other producers— 
our children. How may American children help America to be 
prepared for war? By utilizing existing agencies—our home 
garden, school garden, and vacant lot associations. One of their 
benefactors recently made a time ly suggestion that this year 
children should be encouraged to plant no flowers, but vege- 
tables only, in their gardens. To show them and their elders 
what might be done, Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, President of 
the American Forestry Association, together with ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, President Hibben of Princeton, 
Mr. Luther Burbank, the eminent California naturalist, 
the Hon. Jamies. Wilson, ex-Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. A. W. 
Shaw, editor of “System,” Captain J. B. White, of the 
United States Shipping Board, Mr. John Hays Hammond, Mr. 
Emerson MaeMillan, and others, organized a National Emer- 
gency Food Garden Commission. These economists see the 
reserves of fertility in the back yards and vacant lots of our 
cities and towns, and they see the labor power in the “ idle hour ” 

of men and women, but especially of children. They would 
bring together these two resources. They would intensify vege- 
table planting by using existing machinery in a large way, and 
by greater publicity, co-ordination, and consequent efficiency. 

Most of the six million boys and girls in this country between 
the ages of nine and sixteen would seem to have time enough for 
home gardening, according to Dr. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, while for at least two-thirds of these 
children, he says, there is access to back yards, side yards, front 
yards, and vaeant lots, which might be cultivated as small gar- 
dens for the growth of vegetables and small fruits. 

Consider what the children, with some intelligent direction, 
might produce in vegetables and fruits, not only for their own 
tables, but also for selling in their immediate neighborhoods. 
Such a Nation-wide effort, thoroughly carried out, might add 
from $250,000,000 to #500,000,000 to the food value of this 
season’s crop. 

Of course, as Dr. Claxton adds, certain physical and moral 
advantages are also evident—new health and strength for the 
children, and a greater removal from the temptations of the 
street. There would also be, we would add, a greater apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of nature, and—what is of special value 
just now—a keener sense of responsibility to the Nation during 
a time of crisis. 


VOLUNTARY DEFENDERS 

New York City is preparing to follow the example set by 
Los Angeles in California and by Portland in Oregon in_pro- 
viding legal defenders for persons accused of crime who are not 
able to pay fees to lawyers retained by themselves. We have 
already commended cordially this movement, and it may be 
added that tlie conditions in New York City make such a plan 
peculiarly desirable. in the metropolis. A committee known as 
the Voluntary Defenders’ Committee has now been fully organ- 
ized in New York and will begin actual work at once. It has 
engaged two lawyers of experience in criminal litigation and of 
high standing in the profession. The plan is approved by sev- 
eral judges. It is more than an experiment, because the result 
of the system in the Far West has proved its efficiency. 

To one who has not thought of the subject the question at once 
suggests itself: Why is not the plan of having lawyers for 
criminal defense assigned by judges satisfactory? Over fifteen 
hundred such assignments were made by the New York judges 
of the courts of General Sessions last year. No doubt a large 
proportion were good appointments, yet the system is defective. 
The Court finds it hard to secure a lawyer of real ability for an 
ordinary criminal ¢ase ; few such lawyers are likely to be in the 
court-room at the time; lawyers devoted to civil practice rarely 
have the experience needed; the probation officer, who is sup- 
posed to gather evidence for the lawyer assigned, is not often 
the right person for that purpose, while under the new system 
trained investigators are available. Finally, what actually hap- 
pens too often is that the assignment is made to one of a small 
group of lawyers who haunt the courts to get this kind of as- 
signment ; many of them are “ shysters,” ignorant or corrupt. 
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One assigned lawyer thus appealed to the jury: “ This man has 
no lawyer. Tam oie assigned counsel. I get no pay. My only 
reward is in heaven, and how can I ever get there ?” 

The poor man, and especially the poor young man charged 
with a first offense, for the community’s sake as well as for his 
own, ought to haye the full benefit of lawful defense and fair 
play. The plan of having voluntary defenders, chiefly fine- 
spirited young lawyers, meets the want and removes the dangers 
and vices of wholesale assignment to men often incompetent and 
in many cases even pettifoggers who are more likely to ro} 
their wretched clients than to help them. 


JOHN HAY AND CHINA 


Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Minister at Washington, 
informs us that virtual passage is assured for a bill in the 
Chinese Parliament providing for the erection of a monument 
to John Hay in the Central Park of Peking. 

This is as it should be. John Hay was one of the best friends 
China ever had. At a time when, under the guise of spheres of 
influence, territorial concessions, and exclusive trading rights, 
the Powers were about to partition China, he stood forth as 
China’s savior. The Boxer uprising of 1900 formed a peculiarly 
good opportunity for the Powers. Fortunately, however, for the 
instant every Power, suspecting the other Powers, was hesitating 
before beginning the land-grabbing. John Hay had the genius 
to know precisely what he wanted to do and to seize the moment 
for doing it. Taking advantage of the instant lull, he sent a 
“round robin ” to all the foreign chancelleries, declaring that his 
purpose was : 

1. To protect American citizens in China. 

To aid the Chinese Government to suppress the uprising. 

To preserve Chinese territorial and administrative integ- 
rity. 

How the grabbers trampled over each other in disclaiming 
any wish to grab, Germany at the head declaring that “ we 
desire no partition of China and seek no special advantages ”! 
Hardly, it seemed, had the Hay round robin reached its des- 
tinations before three things were assured : 

1. China’s integrity and internal order. 

2. A “ gentleman’s agreement ” among the land-grabbers to 
hold off. 

The “ open door” for foreign trade in China—that is to 
say, equal opportunities for foreign manufacturers, exporters, 
and investors. 

But John Hay did more than this. He overthrew the age-long 
international ideal of greed, with its methods of deceit and 
underground politics; he replaced these things by his own 
transparent honesty of purpose, by his frankness and fair play 
in method. 

Years later John Hay’s magnanimity was shown in his suc- 
cessful proposal to remit half of the Chinese indemnity due to 
us for our losses during the Boxer Rebellion. 

Are not these reasons enough for China’s gratitude, and for 
its expression in the Central Park of Peking ? 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAWS UPHELD 


BY THE SUPREME COURT 


On March 6 three very important decisions were handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States, sustaining 
the employers’ liability laws of Washington, Iowa, and New 
York ; these are the first of the State laws of this kind which 
have come before the Supreme Court, and friends of the em- 
ployers’ liability movement are greatly encouraged. While the 
three laws differ widely in administrative machinery and pro- 
vision for compensation, the basis on which all three are sus- 
tained is identical. To understand them it is necessary to review 
the principles of common law under which the employer has 
been in so many cases exempt. 

These are, first, that the employee knows the nature of the 
bargain he makes when he contracts to do the work, and by that 
knowledge tacitly assumes the risk ; second, that negligence on 
the part of the employee himself or, third, negligence on the part 
of a fellow-servant (7. ¢., fellow-employee) may contribute to the 
accident which results in his injury or death. It is easy to sve 
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how, in the days when industry lacked all the complexity due to 
modern development of machinery, the employer might reason- 
ably be held exempt from damages on these three points. 

Now come the three decisions handed down by Mr. Justice 
Pitney, maintaining that, since danger to life and limb are 
inherent in modern industry and inalienable from it, the entire 
cost of accident loss may be reckoned under the law “ as a part 
of the cost of the industry, just like the pay-roll, the repair 
account, or any other item of cost ” for which the employer pays 
the bill. 

The decision on the Washington law cites as a familiar exer- 
cise of the State power the granting of pensions to disabled sol- 
iliers and to the widows and dependents of those killed in war, 
and adds, “ A machine as well as a bullet may produce a wound, 
and the disabling effect may be the same,” and goes on to quote 
the Supreme Court of Washington as saying: “ Under our 
statute the workman is the soldier of organized industry, accept- 
ing a kind of pension in exchange for absolute insurance on his 
master’s premises,” 

It will be remembered that New York’s original Employers’ 
Liability Law, passed in 1910, was declared unconstitutional in 
the New York courts, and amendment to the State Constitution 
was necessary before the Legislature could venture once more. 

The three present decisions are notable for their broad grasp 
of the human as against the merely legal principles involved. 
From the Washington decision Chief Justice White and 
Justices McKenna, Ven Devanter, and McReynolds dissent. 


THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


The President’s appointments to the new Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Board were confirmed by the United States Senate 
on Mareh15. Theappointments are specially interesting because 
one of the three members is to be a woman—Mrs. Frances 
Axtell, of Bellingham, Washington. Mrs. Axtell is fifty years 
old, and is a graduate of De Pauw University. For years she 
has been a leader of social reform movements. Mrs. Axtell was 
elected to the Washington Legislature in 1912 asa Progressive, 
and served on a commission to establish a minimum wage for 
women in the State of Washington. She was influential in the 
campaigns which gave woman suffrage and State-wide prohibi- 
tion to Washington. In the 1916 campaign Mrs. Axtell was 
nominated for Congress on the Democratic ticket from the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of the State of Washington, and 
was also nominated on the Progressive ticket. She elected to 
run as a Democrat, on the advice of Progressives themselves, 
and lacked a few hundred votes of being elected over a Repub- 
lican opponent, Lindley H. Hadley, who had the prestige of 
having served one term in Congress. Mrs. Axtell’s appointment 
may thus be regarded as a recognition by the Administration 
of the far Western Progressive drift to the Democrats in the 
recent Presidential election. 

Another appointee is John J. Keegan, a Democrat. The 
members of the Commission are appointed for two, four, and 
six years. Mrs. Axtell gets the four-year term and Mr. Keegan 
the two-year. He is forty-four years old, and has been Com- 
missioner of Conciliation in the Federal Department of Labor. 
He began work as a machinist and became organizer of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, serving later as its auditor. Still later he was manager 
of the Indiana Telephone Company, and was a member of the 
Indiana Legislature for two terms. He introduced the first 
Workman’s Compensation Bill there. It is now law. 

The six-year term goes to Riley McMillan Little, of Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, a Republican. He is fifty-one years old. 
He began life on a farm, and worked up through the trade of 
harness-maker to the profession of a clergyman, graduating from 
Monmouth College, Illinois, and a Pittsburgh divinity school. 
His first charge was in Albany, Oregon, from which he was called 
to Chicago, where he became interested in charity and settle- 
ment work, in the Juvenile Court, and in industrial schools. 
Later he was called to Pittsburgh, where, in addition to pastoral 
labors, he was actively interested in the Survey. 

These three persons will have the administration of what 
seems to be the most efficient bill passed by the late Congress. 
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It should secure compensation to all Federal employees disabled 
or killed in the course of their work for the Government. In 
case of death thirty-five per cent of an employee’s salary is to 
be paid to his heirs. Provision is also made for compensation 
during illness or other disability. Medical attendance is also 
provided. The law appropriates half a million dollars to be set 
aside asa separate fund in the Treasury to be known as the 
Employees’ Compensation Fund, and the three persons just 
appointed will administer it. Their salaries are $5,000 each. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN 1916 


During 1916 the religious forces of the United States ha 
a remarkable growth. Of this the Year-Book of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, edited by Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, gives statistics for every religious body in the 
country. The Protestant denominations gained about 500,000 
members, the Catholic about 216,000. The gain in ministers 
was nearly double that of 1915 ; the Roman Catholic the largest. 
The number of churches added was rather small, 117, upon a net 
loss in 1915. 

The Federal Council represents very nearly eighteen million 
communicants, a gain in 1916 of about 254,000, besides a great 
many adherents not counted. The Roman Catholic total re- 
ported is 14,330,170; other Catholic bodies nearly a half-mill- 
ion. One hundred and twenty religious bodies, some of them 
quite small, are included in a total of fifty denominations. Dr. 
Carroll’s tables report the numbers with the gain or decrease 
of each constituent body as far as ascertainable; and the same 
for each denomination as a whole. The very names of some 
small sects interest the reader—‘ Heavenly Recruit,” “ Old 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit,” “ Defenseless,” ete. The leading Prot- 
estant denominations sum up as follows : 

Methodists (16 bodies), 7,608,284. 

Baptists (15 bodies), 6,534,132. 

Lutherans (21 bodies), 2,454,334. 

Presbyterians (12 bodies), 2,171,601. 

Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies), 1,078,435. 

Of the half-million gained by all, 136,000 count in the Methw- 
dist group; in the Baptist, 132,000; in the Presbyterian, 
67,522 ; 26,739 in the Protestant Episcopal; in the Lutheran, 
20,150. Since 1890 the population has gained about 39,000,000 
—61 per cent. The net increase of the religious forces has 
been 19,399,000—94 per cent. During the year the federate:| 
churches have shown unabated vigor in their ordinary work, 
an increase in their gifts for missions, and generous contribu- 
tions for the relief of sufferers in war-distressed Europe ani 
Asia. So much for the pessimistic forebodings heard in 1914. 

A new chapter in the Year-Book indicates the distribution of 
communicants and population of the chief world communions of 
Protestantism. It shows that the prevailing estimates are far 
too low, and that nearly if not quite 200,000,000 are Protestant 
members and adherents. 


A FITTING SLOGAN 


[x most significant speech at a recent peace meeting in 
New York City was also the shortest. It was a single 
sentence shouted out from the center of the hall by au 
unknown orator : 

“To hell with America.” 

This is a fitting slogan for the German armies abroad an: 
their allies in this country. It has been their war ery for two 
years and a half, but never before so tersely expressed. 

America has long believed that arbitration is better than war 
as a method of settling international disputes. When, in July, 
1914, England, France, Italy, and Russia urged Austria «an 
Germany to settle their disputes with Serbia by arbitration, the 
answer of Germany was, To hell with arbitration. 


America believes that treaties are sacred agreements and 
should be sacredly observed. Germany had by solemn treat) 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. When her armies in- 
vaded Belgium in violation of that treaty, her answer to the 
unuttered protest of the civilized world was, To hell with treaties 

President Lincoln in the Civil War formulated and Americ 
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adopted certain rules of warfare, since accepted in substance 
at The Hague by the civilized world. They included respect for 
the rights of non-combatants. The Zeppelin invasion of Eng- 
land, dropping bombs on unfortified villages and massacring 
lefenseless women and children, hummed in the air the song of 
hate, To hell with non-combatants. 

America believes in the freedom of the seas and fought the 
War of 1812 to defend it against the greatest naval power in 
the world. Germany has sunk unarmed and unwarned mer- 
chant vessels on the ocean, burying in a common grave hundreds 
of unoffending passengers. By deeds that speak louder than 
words she has shouted across the waste of waters to us and to 
all neutral nations, To hell with the freedom of the seas. 

America is founded on the principle that just governments 
are formed to protect the inalienable right of men to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Wherever the German 
armies have gone they have carried with them to the lands 
they have invaded death, despotism, and unparalleled misery. 
Germany now openly proposes to our southern neighbor to 
join with her in bringing a similar holocaust of calamity 
upon our own land. Truly is her policy described by the un- 
known orator of the peace meeting in the memorable sentence, 
* To hell with America.” 

By her deeds Germany has written in letters of fire and 
blood, which time may extinguish but history can never forget, 
the purpose which has actuated her: To hell with that princi- 
ple of liberty and that spirit of brotherhood which are the 
corner-stones of our Republic, are embodied in our Constitu- 
tion, and are emblazoned in our history. 


JOIN THE ALLIES 


Three reasons have been given for the proposal that when the 
(iovernment of the United States decides to take up arms 
against Germany it shall not conclude any agreement or alli- 
ance with those nations that for two years or more have been 
tighting Germany. 

One reason is that Washington counseled his fellow-country- 
men against “ entangling alliances.” 

Another is that in 1798, when we had a quarrel with France, 
we did not take part with France’s enemies, but simply main- 
tained our own rights on the seas. 

The third reason is that the United States is in a position of 
splendid isolation, having no part or parcel with the political 
quarrels of Europe, and should not become involved with other 
nations in strife that can be settled only by deciding terri- 
torial and other problems with which America has no concern. 

We shall not attempt here any complete answer to these 
reasons. We shall only suggest that Washington’s advice was 
not against all alliances, but simply such as were entangling ; 
that the situation to-day and the situation in 1798 are far from 
analogous ; and that the position of splendid isolation, even if 
desirable, is not one that can be maintained in a world so closely 
hound together as the world of the twentieth century. 

Corresponding to these three reasons against America’s join- 
ing the Allies there are three reasons in favor of it. 

First, there is only one way to engage in warfare with any 
hope of success—and_ that is with every resource necessary for 
victory. Against such an antagonist as Germany, prepared by 
years of physical, material, mental, and moral training for 
aggressive warfare, we shall need all the power available. In 
nothing is co-operation more essential for the exercise of power 
than in war. If we enter this war with any hope of victory, 
therefore, we must act together with the Allies. This first 
reason for joining the Allies, therefore, may be called the Hope 
of Success. 

Second, to “ go in alone” and to fight alone would mean to 
inake peace alone. If, after entering the war, we should enter 
into a separate peace while the Entente Allies were still des- 
perately fighting, we should, to say the least, risk the good will 
of nations whose friendship it would be a crime to sacrifice and 
whose enmity it would be a blunder to incur. And if the Allies, 
recognizing our right to make a separate peace, left us to make 
uur peace with Germany after theirs, we should be left alone to 
sear the full brunt of Germany’s military and naval might, 


which, however weakened it might be, could not conceivably fail 
to bring us terrible and perhaps lasting injury. What is in- 
volved in this danger is suggested by Mr. Colcord’s article on 
another page. The only way we can save ourselves from this 
danger is by joining the Allies. This reason may be called that 
of National Defense. 

Third, self-preservation may be the first law of nature, but 
it is not the highest. If there is one duty above all others that 
lies upon the American people, it is the duty of preserving, not 
only their own territory and homes and business and prosperity, 
but of preserving those ideals of democracy, of liberty, of equal 
opportunity, which make America what it is. Against those 
ideals are ranged the most efficient fighting forces ever created. 
The Prussian State, which by a process of education has stamped 
out of the German mind the thought of freedom and civil right ; 
which has trampled down Belgium, that only wished to be left 
to work ovt its own civilization ; which has openly avowed its 
intention to destroy, if possible, the only free world-empire 
that has ever arisen (the Empire of which the free peoples 
of Canada and Australia are a vital part); which has intrigued 
to keep over the freedom-loving Russian people the despotism 
of the Czar and the bureaucracy ; which has joined forces with 
the persistent enemy of Italian liberation ; and which has, with 
fiendish - deliberation, devastated some of the fairest parts of 
France in order to break, if possible, the high spirit of the peo- 
ple of that Republic—this enemy of human liberty and human 
rights has challenged the world. As Mr. Lee, in his article on 
another page, says, “ Germany, rather than not have her way, is 
scuttling the ship of the earth.” Those nations that have taken 
up Germany’s challenge, have borne the burden of defying it, 
have poured blood and treasure to preserve the institutions of 
liberty that have been threatened, are, as Dr. Cabot says in his 
article in this issue, taking the part of the hospital orderly 
against the madman. They ought to have America as a whole- 
hearted ally. This is the chief reason of all. It is that of Human 
Freedom. 


DANGEROUS TENDENCIES OF 
ORGANIZED LABOR 


Trades-unionism, as we have often stated, has been of great 
benefit not only to wage-workers but to the general progress of * 
civilization. It had its origin in England seventy-five years ago, 
at a time when it was illegal for workmen to gather even in 
small assemblies to discuss the conditions under which they 
worked. The trades unions during the last three-quarters of a 
century have practically revolutionized the conditions of the 
laboring man and the attitude of society towards labor. Trades- 
unionism has been the main factor in legal accomplishment. of 
social and industrial reforms which at the beginning were looked 
upon as dangerous to society, but are now accepted by society 
as the elemental and fundamental principles of its own exist- 
ence. 

With this wonderful record of success there is danger to-day 
in the United States that trades-unionism, with the growth of 
its power and influence, may become selfishly despotic. There 
are two indications of this tendency toward anti-social despotism 
which deserve particular attention at this time. 

The first concerns the police power of the State. It seems 
probable now that the American people will decide to abolish 
the military functions of the separate States and concentrate 
those functions in the Federal Government. The National 
Guard, or State Militia, which has been used not only for Na- 
tional purposes but for suppressing disorders within the State 
boundaries, will virtually, 7 not technically, be abolished ; but 
each separate State must have some police protection for the 
lives, property, and peaceable welfare of its citizens. Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, has a most successful State police system. 
New York State is now trying to establish one. But the State 
police system in New York is being opposed by organized labor 
because the leaders of organized labor want to retain the power 
of making strikes successful by violence. It is credibly reported 
that many members of the Legislature of the State of New 
York hesitate to vote for a State police system because they 
are afraid of the labor vote. It is time that this issue was met 
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openly and squarely. Some of the labor leaders say that a State 
police system jeopardizes the “right to strike.” This is not 
true. It jeopardizes the right to support strikes by brick- 
throwing, head-breaking, bomb-killing, and incendiarism. Can- 
not the intelligent labor leaders of New York State see that the 
right kind of State police system is in their interests? If we do 
not have a State police system, we shall continue to have the 
private armed guards, unscrupulous and prejudiced, which some 
of the industrial plants are now compelled to rely upon for the 
protection of their property. These armed guards should be 
declared illegal, but only when the State supplies its citizens 
with the protection which is due to them. 

The second indication of despotism on the part of labor is its 
attitude toward the Supreme Court and the recent decision of 
that body on the Adamson Law. Chief Justice White, in deliver- 
ing the majority opinion of the Court on that law, said that 
Congress has the power to fix wages on inter-State railways 
because of “ the power which it undoubtedly possessed to provide 
hy appropriate legislation for compulsory arbitration.” In other 
words, in an obiter dictum, Chief Justice White, of the Supreme 
Court, asserts, we are glad to say, that in the public utility of 
inter-State railways Congress has the power to declare a strike 
criminal until the dispute has been submitted to arbitration, and, 
further, to declare that any rebellion against the decision of 
that arbitration is criminal. Thus, by a definition of the 
Supreme Court, service in a National public utility is social 
service and can be regulated by society exactly as service in the 
Post-Office or in the army is regulated. This, Mr. Gompers, 
the head of the American Federation of Labor, declares is a 
provision by the Supreme Court “for establishment of indus- 
trial slavery and a fugitive slave law.” Here, again, the issue 
is plain and must be faced. 

Can society declare that spitting upon the sidewalk is criminal 
and punishable by fine or imprisonment? If it so decides, is the 
man who is made to obey the law a slave, and if he runs away 
and is pursued is the pursuit made under the Fugitive Slave 
Law? American society says no to this question. Is a taxicab 
chauffeur who is forbidden to drive his cab thirty miles an hour 
through a crowded street a slave, and if he is pursued by the 
police for doing so is he a victim of the Fugitive Slave Law? 
American society says no to this question. We believe it will 
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say no to Mr. Gompers’s question. The Supreme Court decision 
in the Adamson Law makes it very clear that the public has 
rights which neither employers nor employees can violate. 

When the railway managers twenty-five years ago conducted 
themselves on the principle expressed in the words “ the public 
be damned,” they were brought to terms in no uncertain manner. 
Organized labor in this country is very much in danger of fall- 
ing into the “ public be damned” attitude of mind. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States is not a class government. It is 2 
Government of the people, by the people, for the people ; an 
labor class domination of the Government is exactly on a pa 
with capitalistic class domination of the Government. Neithe: 
can be tolerated. 


ONE COUNTRY, ONE PARTY 


Before this issue of The Outlook reaches all its readers the 
Sixty-fifth Congress will have assembled in extra session. There 
ought to be but two parties in that Congress. The platform 
of the American party should have but two planks. 

I. Immediate measures for the defense of our borders from 
the threatened invasion, for the protection of our commerce and 
our citizens on the high seas, and for the maintenance of Amer- 
ican ideals of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness against aggressive despotism. 

II. Universal military training after the plan of the democ- 
racies of Switzerland and Australia, at Federal expense and 
under exclusive Federal control. 

The platform of the opposition we shall not attempt to detine. 

When our volunteers went to Mexico, they were first exam- 
ined. In this examination they were not asked whether they 
were Protestants or Roman Catholics, Jews or Christians, for- 
eign born or native born, Republicans or Democrats. The only 
question was, Had they the moral, mental, and physical qualiti- 
cations required to defend their country in the field? The 
country ought to organize to-day as the militia was organized. 
All Americans who have the moral, mental, and physical quali- 
ties which are required to enable them to unite with their fellow- 
citizens of like faith and loyalty with themselves should consti- 
tute one American party in Congress and out of it. 


JOIN THE ALLIES 


A REPORT OF A PATRIOTIC 


HERE is no crowd in the world like an American crowd 
when stirred by acommon enthusiasm. There is a fervor 
about the French when a crowd of them is moved by love 

of France; there is a dignity and pride in English patriotism ; 
but what characterizes such a crowd as that which gathered in 
Madison Square Garden on March 22 is its brightness, its zest 
—a quality that Americans themselves call “ pep.” There is a 
sort of carelessness in its very orderliness, a cheerfulness in its 
seriousness. In such a throng of Americans as gathered that 
evening there is astimulant. Such a crowd does not take kindly 
to suppression. It wants to expand itself. It likes to shout and 
move around. The band as it plays its rhythmic marches and 
its patriotic airs is a very part of the crowd itself; and the 
American flags that are draped from the galleries and that are 
carried by the people seem to sparkle and flash just because the 
crowd itself is electric. 

And yet, most restless as such a crowd seems to be, there 
are no people on earth so intolerant of purposeful disorder. In- 
stinctively the American crowd seems to recognize that their 
own freedom to move about and to be easy-going and to keep, 
so to speak, on their toes, depends upon the fact that that free- 
dom must not be abused; that everybody can go just so far and 
nobody must go one step farther. 

It was while this throng of Americans of all kinds, but for 
the most part of the plain variety, were assembling, it was while 
their feet were shuffling and their voices were creating a sort of 
impenetrable fog of sound throughout the whole vast structure, 


MASS-MEETING IN NEW YORK CITY 


that from an elevated platform nearly as high as a lower gallery 
one of this crowd stood forward by himself, and with the strokes 
of the gavel precipitated a sort of silence in the midst of the 
confusion. It was Elihu Root, former Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of State, and Senator of the United States. en and through 
the conglomerate of shuffling, rustling, murmuring of the crowd 
sounded his first words : 


In all this vast assemblage there are no parties and no parti- 
sans. We are all Americans. 


Coming from one of the leaders of the party opposed to the 
party in power, these words struck the great audience as the very 
words they first wanted to hear, and they cheered. 


We come to exercise the right and perform the duty of citizens 
of a great self-governing Republic, to speak so far as in us 
lies the people’s voice upon the fateful issues of this present 
time... . ‘ 

Autocrats with great standing armies can make war as they 
choose, because they have but to order and their regiments 
march ; but in a democracy war cannot be made except as the 
yeople will that it shall be made. And we are here to bear the 
tam wl of freedom in speaking our voice as to what freedom 
demands in meeting the war that is now being waged against us. 


Solemn and sobering words were these to address to a flag- 
waving, scintillating throng of Americans; but there was no 
question that with all their brightness and zest these Americans 
had gathered in a mood and with a purpose which were as sober 
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and as solemn as these words. Mr. Root had once more shown 
his remarkable aptitude for understanding the nature of the 
task that fell to his lot. Throughout his ensuing speech the 
applause showed not so much that his audience was with him 
as that he was with his audience. 

Half-way through his speech he was interrupted by a shrill 
voice that shouted, “‘ We want peace!” The owner of the voice 
got what he wanted. He was promptly carried out, and the 
meeting went on. Another interrupter shouted at one of Mr. 
Root’s statements, “ That’s a lie, and you’re a coward to say 
so.”” As one of these palestric advocates of peace was conveyed 
outdoors where he could express himself without disturbing 
others, Mr. Root warned those who had any idea of breaking 
up the meeting by saying that “ they must not push the patience 
of Americans too far.” The application of this warning to 
others besides the disturbers of the meeting was the one which 
most appealed to this crowd. 

At every suggestion that the alternative to defense of the 
country’s rights and obligations was submission there were cries 
of “ No, never!” Mr. Root said : 

One submission leads to new aggression. . . . And so step by 
step, before a people knows, . . . its rights are gone and it is a 
dependent and subject people. 

Ve did think a few years ago that the reign of law had come 
into the world ; . . . but we have had asad awakening. Neither the 
rules of law, nor the faith of treaties, nor the instincts of human- 
ity, nor the teachings of civilization, nor the requirements of 
religion, stand in the way of those Powers that are now seeking 
in the world with fire and sword what they call the liberty of 
national evolution, the liberty to send their increasing population 
out a seize the territory and subjugate the inhabitants of other 
lands... . 

If a peace be made in Europe... and no friend of America 
includes in its terms anything to protect these Western conti- 
nents, the whole force of national evolution into the territory of 
others will be directed toward the vast territories, the immense 
wealth, of undefended America. ... 

Upon the issue of the war in Europe hangs the question 
whether America shall at the close of that war be turned into an 
armed camp, or whether America shall be a subject nation... . 

Our fathers lit the torch. It was our fight for the freedom of 
self-governing democracies that unloosed the band upon the 
people of England. It was our success that gave courage and 
hope to the men of France, who cast down the Bourbons and set 
up their Republic. No man has had thoughts for liberty during 
this century and a half in all this world that has not been hontal 
and strengthened by the example and the inspiration and the spirit 
of our free America ; and if that spirit is not dead, as I know it 
is not, that spirit is with the Allies who are fighting our battles. 


When Dr. Hibben, President of Princeton, rose to speak, 
he took the breath of his audience away for a moment by say- 
ing, “I believe in peace at any price ;” but he restored his 
hearers’ breath and evoked it in the form of cheers when he 
added, “and the price at the present time is war.” The only 
peace, he explained, that was worth fighting for is the peace of 
conscience, the peace that comes with the consciousness that we 
have raised our power as well as our voice against great wrong. 
And he asked three questions, which his audience promptly 
answered : 

Are we going to wait to let others fight our fight for us? 
And the audience shouted, “‘ No, fight Germany on the spot!” 

Second, Are we going to fight. merely defensively, or are we 
vving to strike with all our power, moral and material? And 
his audience answered in unmistakable terms that the best de- 
fense is an offense. , 

Third, Are we going to fight alone, or are we going to unite 
with the Allies? And the audience shouted their answer when 
he expressed the hope “that the Stars and Stripes will be seen 
somewhere along the von Hindenburg line in France.” 

Of all the speeches perhaps the most significant was that 
which followed. It was given by one of the older statesmen of 
our time, Charles S. Fairchild, Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Cabinet of the last preceding Democratic President, Grover 
Cleveland. 

“The case is made,” said Mr. Fairchild. “ What can we 
lo?” And then he proceeded to answer his own question : 

Universal military training? Yes. . . . We should have 
begun it long ago, not only to train our youth, but also to unite 





our people, so divided sectionally, racially, and socially. It would 
be am if every one had to make sacrifice for a common cause— 
all sections, all races, all classes, all alike, and all together. . . . 

But, alas! we have not had this, and must now do the best 
we can. War is here. . . . Ships, arms, men, universal service, 
money, let us have, above all courage, conscience, soul. 

We should take our place beside those peoples that have 
fought many months for all that is best in our traditions and 
ideals ; beside those who are fighting our battle. . . . 

This is the day for men who “dare lead where any dare fol- 
low, and dare follow where any dare lead.” . . . 

What an hour would be that when a great division of patriot sol- 
diers from our land marched up to that long battle-line in France, 
under the Stars and Stripes, greeted by “ Britannia” and the 
“ Marseillaise,” answering with “America” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” led by that ex-President of ours whose name 
you know so well! 

Such another would be when from over the Pacifie another 
great division marched to the front in Russia, sent by the oldest 
to the youngest democracy to help save both from the dreadful 
foe of all democracies. 


The reference to Mr. Roosevelt evoked even greater cheers 
than Mr. Roosevelt’s own letter, which was read later; for while 
Americans are very apt to applaud brave words, they like best 
the thought of brave deeds. 

When George Wharton Pepper, former Professor of Law 
at the University of Pennsylvania, declared that “an un- 
real neutrality is too galling a yoke for the neck of a free 
people,” his audience showed that they were relieved at the 
prospect of being freed from that sort of bondage ; and by their 
cheers they showed that they were with Mr. Tae when he 
said, “ It is easier to be an American to-night than it has been 
at any time during the last two years.” 

In some respects the most effective speech of all was by the 
Mayor of New York, John Purroy Mitchel, for he had not only 
words to give, but also tangible evidence in the form of living 
men who moved and acted the Mayor’s and the meeting’s doc- 
tring in the sight of all the people. The question, said Mayor 
Mitchel, was whether democracy, with all its liberty, had the 
power, the efficiency, the vitality, to defend itself and preserve 
its institutions. That, said the Mayor, was the question pro- 
pounded by Germany. If the United States was not prepared 
to make it a serious affair, he had faith enough in the efficiency 
of Germany to be sure that Germany will make it a serious 
affair for us. To meet this issue this country, said the Mayor, 
must be prepared ; and that is where the Mayor presented his 
visual evidence. To-day, explained the Mayor, the police force 
of New York are prepared for military service ; and the men in 
khaki whom the audience had seen effectively, with all possible 
gentleness but with no lack of vigor, convey recalcitrant dis- 
turbers outdoors were citizens trained by the Police Depart- 
ment to do police work so that in the case of any emergency the 
ordinary police work of the city would remain attended to. 
Perhaps the best evidence of the preparation of these men for 
their task was the fact that the praise of the Mayor and the 
applause of the audience were received by the men in khaki 
without a shadow of self-consciousness. In the midst of it all 
they stood watchful, ready, alert, and let all the praise go where, 
after all, it really belonged, to efficient democracy. But the 
democracy which the Mayor wanted preserved was not merely 
the democracy of New York City or New York State or the 
United States ; it was democracy wherever it has appeared in 
the world. And for the preservation of that he believed this 
country was responsible. 

“T believe,” said Mayor Mitchel, “it would be shame to this 
country from which it would never recover if we did not send, 
in the uniform and under the banner of the United States, 
troops to Europe to take their place side by side with the men 
who are fighting the battle of democracy and human rights.” 

When the assembly had adopted the resolutions presented 
by Professor Franklin H. Giddings calling upon Congress to 
“declare that by the acts of Germany a state of war does now 
exist between that country and the United States,” and had 
sung “The Star-Spangled Banner,” there ended a meeting 
which not only for the occasion that called it forth, but also for 
the speeches that rose to the heights of that occasion, is likely 
to rank with the great meetings in the history of America. 








AMERICA’S DUTY TO-DAY 





FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A HOSPITAL DOCTOR 
BY RICHARD C. CABOT 


One of the most eminent medical men in the country, professor in the Harvard Medical School, author of books and articles on medicine, 
Dr. Cabot has won special distinction through his creative ability in developing social service work in hospitals. He is connected with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and other hospitals in Boston.—THE Eptrors. 


man of peace. His business is to conserve life and to 

build up vital powers. He_is against no one, has noth- 
ing to get from any one, wants nothing but a chance to do his 
work undisturbed. For this purpose he needs quiet, and natu- 
“ally (like the American people) he gets busily absorbed in the 
job. Moreover, he is constantly seeing the evils of force applied 
in anger or recklessness, in hate or intoxication. Facing daily 
the evil results of force and war, laboring to undo them, he tends 
to become a peacemaker. Consulted by members of warring 
families, he is habitually trying to reconcile. The oiling of 
troubled waters is his daily task. Moreover, his professional 
standards make it incumbent on him never to lose his temper, 
never to feel bitterness or hate or scorn while “on duty.” With 
patients one does not allow such feelings. If any one has a right 
to want peace at any price, it is the doctor. But he doesn’t. For 
he has seen the day when only war could achieve the ends of 
peace, ; 

Working one day in a laboratory near a hospital ward, I 
was busy at the microscope. I heard a noise in the adjoining 
ward, a cry. But (like Uncle Sam) I had often heard such dis- 
turbances around me, and knew that the proper authorities would 
probably attend to them. It was not my business. A moment 
later a nurse rushed in and, following her pointing hand, I saw 
two men wrestling and scuffling at the end of the ward. They 
looked much alike, as any contestants superficially seen are apt 
to do. One might have regarded it merely as a disgusting row, 
disereditable to both parties, as so many pacifists now regard 
the war in Europe. Both were panting, scowling, struggling. 
No reasonable persuasion was going on. Mutual hate it seemed. 

But the nearer, truer view (which the pacifist refuses) showed 
me that a hospital orderly was fighting for his life with a paretic 
patient in delirium. The madman had already injured one 
patient before the orderly saw him. It was a fight between law 
and lawlessness, between right and wrong. 

I don’t need to say how eagerly I got into that fight. But 
perhaps I do need to show that the same motive which hitherto 
had kept me in paths of peace drove me now to war. The same 
desire to save life, to foster strength, to preserve order, was 
the motive in both activities. Peace and war are not always 
opposites. They may be branches from the same root-desire for 
service, now by one means, now by the other. 

The orderly is the Entente. The delirious patient is Germany. 
The helpless patients around them are the European nations. 
The doctor is the United States, looking on, and at last, we 
hope, ready to take his part. He will not wait, I trust, till one of 
the fighters lurches near enough to tread on his toes. He will 
not fight merely for his own interests or for any one else’s in- 
terests. For it is the cause that calls him ; the cause that ennobles 
one of the fighters and degrades the other. That hospital 
orderly, like the Entente, is no congenital saint, no habitual 
hero. He might have been in the wrong, and I might have in- 
terfered to stop his abusing a patient. But, like the Entente, he 
is just now ennobled by his cause. Both stand for law and order 
against lawlessness. Hence it was not pugnacity or revenge or 
jealousy that drew me into that fight. It was the defense of the 
right against lawlessness. So it should be with our country 
now. 

Germany’s lawlessness is_self-acknowledged. “ Necessity 
knows no law” was her leader’s motto as she entered Belgium 
August 4,1914. Publicly and with due consideration he said it. 

The Entente, like the hospital orderly as I saw him in my 
instant of hesitation, was suffering for others—for all of us. 
The orderly was defending me and I stood idle! His adversary 
suffered from paresis, a long latent brain disease with delusions 
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of grandeur and outbreaks of sudden unprovoked violence. 
Some of Germany’s professors have defined her present aims in 
words that might have been taken from the lips of a paretic 
patient with delusions of deur. Out of Germany’s deep 
latent illness has come this sudden outbreak of lawlessness. 
Like our patient’s delirium, like fire, flood, or any destructive 
irruption of nature, it must be checked. 

Such a check is the best service to the violent patient him- 
self. He is doing the worst he can for himself as well as for us. 
He is wearing out his heart in his struggles. If we can make 
him stop attacking others, we may save him from killing him- 

A monthagoa Congressmanin Washington said to me, aghast : 
“ Why, you wouldn’t drag us into war, would you?” Believing 
that this war is one of issues as clear as the hospital struggle 
just described, I certainly do wish to drag every onlooker into 
it precisely as I mobilized my own energies across that hospital 
ward to save a life. Any one would do the same who saw it as 
I do. I believe that only ignorance or blindness creates any 
doubt about the right side and the wrong in this war. The more 
one studies the documents, the clearer it is. We ought to have 
been doing our part in the war for the last two and a half years. 
The sooner we do our belated duty, the better. 

We are Christians, servants of a religion of love which 
expresses itself equally by gentleness and by force, never by 
supineness, never by hate. ts 5 Chatalien less loving when he 
seizes the bridle of a runaway horse, to save innocent by- 
standers from being trampled under its hoofs? He gives all for 
love, foree, and reason freely flung into the service of the right. 
Has one forgotten Christ when one risks his life to restrain a 
maniae crazed with disease and near to throttling an innocent 
neighbor? Could one’s love, one’s Christianity, be other than 
hypocrisy if one was not faithful unto death, withholding no 
service called for? Force directed to noble ends is not base. 
Tiny forces that wag tongue or pen in reasoning and persuasion 
are no more Christian than the brute elemental force that 
launches a lifeboat. Our religion may call for any power we 
posssess. He who holds back any service in the hour of need 
does but lip service to his God. 

A year ago we heard the words of one of ‘the greatest 
lovers of peace that our time has known—Josiah Royce. His 
passion for service and the right kept him, as it kept most of 
us, in the path of peace till 1914. Then, at the end of his 
noble life, the same love of God and man drove him into 
advocacy of war. Let us see how far we have carried out his 
counsels. 

A year ago he told us our duties in these words : 

1. “ Let us enthusiastically approve of supplying the enemies 
of Germany with financial aid and with munitions of war.” 
That we have certainly done. 

2. “ Let us resist with all our moral strength and influence 
those who would place an embargo upon munitions.” We no 
longer have to argue about that. 

3. “ Let us bear uncomplainingly the transient restrictions of 
our commerce which the war entails.” Well, we have borne 
them, though with grumbling. 

4, “ Let us do what we can to bring about at least a rupture 
of diplomatic relations between our Republic and the foes ot 
mankind.” That, thank God, is accomplished at last. 

5. “ Let us await fearlessly whatever danger this, our duty 
as Americans, may entail upon us, on our land, and on our pos- 
terity.” We are still waiting, but not for long. 

We have made progress in a year. With unspeakable relief 
we see some of Royce’s greatest hopes fulfilled. 

Royee died still sorrowing because they were unfulfilled, an 
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I believe that his travail and grief over the war was a strong 
factor in bringing about his death. But to-day I believe that he 
sees that his labor and suffering helped to redeem this Nation, 
and that his death was not in vain. 

Recently a group of Harvard men took their lives in their 
hands and started for France. A week later the Harvard Sur- 
gical Unit was on its way. They face the chance of death. But is 
there one among us who does not envy them their chance to get a 
clean death for a great cause? A physician sees so many deaths 
that seem to accomplish nothing! No step in a man’s life is 
oftener sordid and apparently meaningless than his death. But 
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if by our death we could help the Entente or arouse this Nation, 
who would not leap for the opportunity ? 

We who are left behind to-day, inert and useless, while the 
right is fighting for its life and for ours—oh, soon we hope to 
be delivered from this shame, soon we trust we shall stand beside 
our brothers, ready to do our bit. 

Then at last we shall be safe—life glorified, death sanctified, 
clean gain either way. Then we can truly say, “ Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord,” for then, in this holy cause, “to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.” 





A NATIONAL BUDGET 


T was only a few years ago when the Sixty-second Congress 
appropriated for the annual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment over a billion dollars. The country was so astounded 

that the Congress was called in the’ newspapers “ The Billion 
Dollar Congress.”” We have now passed in our National ex- 
penditures the two-billion-dollar mark. Few citizens under- 
stand how this enormous growth in our expenditures and the 
enforced income from taxation has come ‘about. We imagine 
that few members of Congress quite understand. This is the 
main reason why there should be introduced into our Federal 
Government a budget system. We have drawn up and present 
herewith a simple budget for the coming fiscal year of the 
United States. It does not include all the details of a budget, 
but it shows the principles of simple ordinary bookkeeping 
upon which such a budget should be based. 

Such a financial statement as this makes it clear why Congress 
has increased the income tax from one per cent to two per cent, 
why it has increased the inheritance taxes, and has enacted 
the munitions taxes and a tax on the excess profits of all cor- 
porations over and above the eight per cent dividends which 


they are permitted to pay to their stockholders. It is perfectly 
clear that we cannot spend money on our army and navy, our 
rivers and harbors, our public buildings, unless we raise that 
money in some way. The simple sketch of a budget which we 
have made shows the expenditures by Congress and the methods 
by which the late session of Congress proposed to raise the 
money for them. If the country does not want to pay an in- 
creased income tax or an increased inheritance tax, then it must 
get along with a smaller army and navy, with fewer public 
buildings, and with unimproved rivers and harbors. 

What we have tried to do in a very simple and incomplete 
fashion ought to be done every year by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and submitted in a balance-sheet form both to 
Congress and to the country, just as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain does. A budget sheet like that which 
we here suggest will clarify the atmosphere of many problems 
of taxation and expenditures. If the reader of this article is 
a business man, we ask him why he does not write to his 
Congressman urging the establishment of a National budget 
system. 











ESTIMATED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ENSUING FISCAL YEAR 
Fixed charges (say $83,000,000 for interest on bonds, Indian 
trust funds, etc.) and current appropriations asked of 
Congress by the President on December 4, 1916, the 
current appropriations being the demands made by the 
different executive departments,the District of Columbia, 
and independent bureaus like the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, Panama Canal, ete. —_— 


a $1,654,000,000 
Payments on bills enacted since December 4, 1916; supple- 





EE ck ck Oh ke 232,000,000 
Payment on Armed Ship Bill if enacted in April, 1917 . 100,000,000 
Deficit on June 30; 1918, estimated by the Secretary of the 

Treasury 7 Ne iar? ate det tine? Wise: aes eh ae ae 379,000,000 
Balance forward 109,000,000 

. 

™™, 
~*~ 
™, 
Rs: 4. es .  «  « $2,474,000,000 


The figures in black-face type show that the Sixty-fourth Congress has had to provide more than $1,200,000,000 by extra taxes and the sale of bonds 


A BUDGET SKETCH FOR THE FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1917, AND ENDING WITH JUNE 30, 1918 








ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR THE ENSUING FISCAL YEAR 
Estimated balance on hand July 1, 1917 $115,000,000 
Customs (ordinary receipts), say . . ... 5. se 222,000,000 
Internal revenue (ordinary receipts from tobacco, spirits, 

and fermented liquors, and from individual and corporation 
income taxes) . Pa ee ae ke Oe 8 eS 450,000,000 
oe ee ee ee 334,000,000 
Miscellaneous sources (ordinary receipts, including Panama 
Canal tolls and deposits for postal savings bonds) . . . 68,000,000 
WMA ch bhatt ones eee 
ADDITIONAL INCOME 
I, Customs ‘ $8,000,000 
Il. Internal revenue. 
(a) Additional revenue from new legislation 
on individual income tax -_ 4,000,000 
(b) Additional revenue from corporation in- 
cometax. ....+:++... . J/@RGQG) 
(c) New inheritance tax . 66,000,000 
(d) New emergency and munitions tax . 90,000,000 
(e) New excess profits tax 226,000,000 
a ee ll 
III. Miscellaneous sources . , . 0... we ew ee 3,000,000 
IV. Sales of bonds. 
(a) The issuance of short-term Treasury 
a a a a . $300,000,000 
(b) An issuance of bonds (towards the pay- 

ment of expenditures on account of the 

Mexican situation, the building of an 

armor plate plant, the construction of 

the Alaskan Railway, and the purchase 

of the Danish West Indies) up to . 100,000,000 

(c) The sale of all heretofore authorized 
Panama Canal bonds not yet issued . 222,000,000 
(d) Naval emergency bonds . 450,000,000 
772,000,000 
ate . 9 . ae a ae « $2,474,000, 000 











JOIN THE ALLIES 


DOES SELF-DEFENSE DEMAND IT? 
DO WE OWE IT TO CIVILIZATION? 


TWO ARTICLES 


Hardly secondary even to the question whether the United States should meet Germany’s war with war is the question whether on 
entering the war the United States should formally become one of the Allies. It is of this question that these two articles present two aspects. 


Under the title of “Mental Unpreparedness” the Rev. Samuel Colcord considers the bearing of that question on the safety of the 
and the preservation of its institutions; under the title “* My Country, "Tis of "—What?” the Rev. G 


ation 
erald Stanley Lee considers the bearing of the 


same question on the future peace and welfare of the world. The reader will find elsewhere in this issue a report of the great mass-meeting in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, where the question was enthusiastically answered in the affirmative by the thousands assembled ; 
and on the editorial pages the reader will find the question summarized and discussed.—THr Eprrors. 


I—MENTAL UNPREPAREDNESS 


BY SAMUEL 


ERE is what one man thinks, and he thinks it very 
earnestly : 

First, war with Germany is certain, not, as is the 
accepted belief, because she will reluctantly fight us rather 
than restrict her ruthless submarine warfare and other methods 
of lawlessness. That is what she would much like to have us 
believe, and it may lead to our entry into the conflict sooner than 
will suit her ends. Nor can her reason for involving us in war 
be the shallow one so frequently advanced, that she may be able 
to surrender gracefully, saying, “ We cannot fight the whole 
world,” though that may incidentally serve as a mollifier. Her 
motives are far deeper and more compelling. They are, in fact, 
vital to the very existence of the Hohenzollern rule. 

What, then, are the deeply underlying and compelling motives 
that urge her to the course? They may be briefly summed up in 
this, that in her present embarrassed and desperate plight offi- 
cial Germany sees in successful war with the United States her 
only salvation. Notice the emphasis is on the word successful. 

Second, it is a dangerous fallacy to take it for granted that we 
have only to fear a victorious Germany. Like the boy with the 
apple core, there is not to be a victorious Germany. In that 
thought we imagine we are secure and attempt no adequate 
preparation for defense. But admitting, what is inadmissible, 
that Germany may emerge the victor in the present war, she 
would be less dangerous to us than if defeated, for in that case 
her navy and much of her army would for two or three years 
be employed to hold and conserve what she had won, which 
would give us the much-needed time to prepare. Our danger 
is much greater from a defeated Germany, for defeat will 
compel her to attack us, and to do it with expedition while we 
are unprepared. 

Germany knows she is now beaten; that even her ruthless 
submarine warfare will not save her. She hopes that it will make 
the Entente Allies more willing to make terms, and at the first 
favorable moment she will accept the best she can get and con- 
clude a peace that will leave her defeated in the eyes of the 
world and her own people. 

What then? Something must be done, and.that quickly, to 
prevent revolution in Germany and save the Kaiser’s throne. 
This cannot be done by avowing in surrender her inability to 
conquer the world. That would require too much explanation 
and apology. Nothing can do it but a great diversion, and no 
diversion would be great enough except it be another war—a 
war with a great and powerful nation, starting out with bright 
promise of success and quickly ending in decisive victory and 
conquest. 

That is the prime and determining motive. But there are 
other motives of so great importance that they might alone be 
compelling if this one did not exist. Among them is this, that 
our prodigious wealth offers the only source from which Ger- 
many can recoup her wasted finances and meet the indemnities 
that may be imposed upon her. She would exact billions of 
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dollars from New York and like sums from other of our cities, 
and follow by a demand for other billions from our National 
Government. Other motives even more appealing than that of 
indemnity are that for the loss of her colonies and her markets 
she would be repaid a hundredfold in the possession of the 
United States of America, that it would give her a controlling 
influence in the other Americas, and would go far toward re- 
moving the menace of republican government which is the 
Hohenzollerns’ dread bogey. 

Let us from the German view-point see how all this may work 
out. We assume, what is certain to be true if we as a Nation 
do not awake to the danger, that “ our traditional policy” will 
have by short-sighted vision and obstructive tactics prevented 
our alliance with the nations at war with Germany, and that 
we are “going it alone,” in unconscious but full accord with 
the German plan. 

We will assume that peace between Germany and the Entente 
Allies has been concluded. By its terms Germany cannot again 
attack them, nor can they or any of them attack Germany 
unless first attacked or encroached upon by her. But the terms 
of the compact do not bar attack upon the United States of 
America, since we, having refused alliance, are not included in 
the peace. 

Her course has long been determined on; her scheme has 
been carefully and fully worked out. We are planning to have 
an adequate navy in three years. Her navy, by the terms of peace 
released from Heligoland, is adequate and ready. The enlistment 
of our army or its enrollment by conscription has been for three 
years a subject of discussion. Her army of ten million veterans, 
experienced and hardened in the crucible of the most stupen- 
dous and appalling war of all the ages, is mobilized and ready. 
Our guns, munitions, and equipment, only partly in the con- 
tract stage, exist largely in figures and: estimates. Hers are ready 
to hand in superfluous abundance. She sees in our absolute 
unpreparedness her opportunity, and therefore she strikes. 

Let us have the wisdom and the courage to put aside smug 
complacency and face the facts. Only our gallant navy would 
stand between us and destruction. If Germany’s greater navy, 
reinforced by hundreds of submarines (with accompanying ships 
as their bases of supply)and aided by hundreds of aircraft released 
from ships that would convey them, can be defeated by our 
navy, then we are safe, but if her fleet can destroy our navy we 
are lost ; for under the protecting guns of her navy she could 
then within forty days land upon our shores hundreds of thou- 
sands of her soldiers with all the needed guns, munitions, and 
equipment, and follow, if need be, with millions more. Against 
such an avalanche of military power what hope could there be 
for our little army, scarcely large enough to patrol the Mexican 
border ? 

We could appeal in vain for the help of the British navy or 
the aid of our old ally, France. They would have had enough 
of war, and why should they aid us when in their hour of need 
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we refused alliance with them? And, besides, the terms of the 
peace would forbid their attacking Germany. A possible revo- 
lution in Germany before. the conclusion of peace may prevent 
her attack upon us. Nothing else can. 

Third, it would be a fatal error to rely upon the unthinking 
belief, so often expressed, that Germany will have enough to 
occupy her attention to prevent an attack upon us for three 
years or more after the war, and therefore we may rely upon 
that time in which to get ready, as apparently we are relying. 
That may be true if she, victorious, has conquered empires to 
guard, but not in case of her defeat. With her fleet released 
from Heligoland by the terms of peace, she will be ready at once, 
and is far too cunning and too much awake to every opportunity 
to give us the needed three years in which to prepare. Besides, 
her need would be far too urgent. With every detail ready and 
only waiting for the day, if the peace is concluded in July her 
fleet can attack us in August. 

Fourth, we will fatally deceive ourselves if we continue to 
think, as nearly all Americans do, that if our fleet should be 
destroyed and our army completely defeated by a great invad- 
ing force on account of our lack of preparedness, we could within 
a year or two enlist, arm, equip, and mobilize an army which 
would gain the ascendency and drive the invader out. Not by 
any possibility could we recover and retrieve against the new 
methods and machinery of war now in use. 

Germany would at once take possession of all our forts, our 
armories, arsenals, and navy-yards, our shipbuilding, steel, iron, 
copper, and munition plants, and put them to her own uses ; and, 
with the entire country policed by hundreds of thousands of the 
enemy force, and practically under martial law, what possible 
chance could there be to reeruit, mobilize, and drill an army 
or provide it with the necessary guns and munitions? If we 
supinely surrender American freedom, we can never regain it. 

No man detests war or loves peace more than the writer. 
Some of his best friends (men of noble instincts and high ideals) 
are pacifists, but their iafluence in this crisis in our country’s 
history is so deadening to all her highest interests and to that 
of humanity and free government throughout the world that 
he is constrained to say, with a rising sense of righteous indigna- 
tion that bodes no good to them if it be an omen of the Nation- 
wide wrath that is to come, that, if the liberty which the valor of 
our fathers bequeathed to us is lost in feeble surrender by their 
hapless sons, it will be due and will be wrathfully and rightly 
charged to the teaching of the unreasoning peace-at-any-price 
pacifism that has sapped the nerve of our people and held back 
the energy of preparation. To that may be charged our present 
defenseless plight that threatens to make us the prey of the 
ruthless Prussian militarism. 

Fifth. Has the writer painted a dark picture? He has also 
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named a word that will curtain it with light. That word is 
“alliance.” Let the United States but use that word, and Ger- 
many on the conclusion of the peace, be she victorious or de- 
feated, will be so completely tied that she will dare not so much 
as fire a gun at us. If we enter the alliance with the nations now 
fighting Germany, or even if one should conceive that we should 
do the unnatural and forbidding thing to ally ourselves with the 
Central Powers, we will be included in the terms of peace and 
could not thereafter be attacked by any of the contracting parties. 
Under the present conditions of our unpreparedness an alliance is 
necessary to our very existence as a Nation, though it need not be 
an entangling alliance, against which Washington warned us. But 
that'is another chapter. In this case, as in most, to act rightly 
is to act safely. We must enter the alliance, and that quickly, 
else Germany may forestall us by concluding peace while we are 
yet without. Then we will have to fight her and “ fight alone.” 

Since Germany has shattered all the “ ifs,” and made it 
plain that we are to have war, this has become the new and 
timely question, the really momentous question of the hour. 
The real danger to our country in this hour of crisis, and it is a 
very serious danger, is this—not that our people will not come 
to right thinking in the end, but that resourceful German 
intrigue and secret propaganda joined with anti-English influ- 
ences and prejudices will block any effective move toward alli- 
ance until it will be too late. To open and stimulate the diseus- 
sion of this question is the purpose for which this article has 
been written. Shall we enter the alliance? Let the discussion 
goon. Prompt decision is imperative. 

Let us show to Prussianism that Germany has made another 
mistake in diplomacy. As she underestimated the patriotism and 
valor of Belgium, as she failed to take account of the far-seeing 
wisdom and resolute decision that enlisted Great Britain in the 
war contrary to German calculations, as she sadly misjudged the 
faithful heart and stalwart manhood of France, so she has not 
taken sufficiently into account the wisdom and patriotism of 
America when once America is awake. We can disconcert and 
defeat all her plans by joining the alliance and thus becoming 
included in the terms of the peace by which she could not again 
attack us without violating the compact and bringing the entire 
Entente Alliance down upon her. 

We have appealed to the lower motive of fear and a proper 
regard for our own safety ; but far above that is our deep concern 
for the safety of our imperiled institutions, for that which was 
Lincoln’s solicitude—that this last great experiment of human 
freedom, a “ government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” If we enter into the 
alliance, let it be for that, and to do a great nation’s part in the 
battle for civilization, and in high devotion to the eanse_ of all 
humanity—for the democracy and freedom of the world. 


Ii—“MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF”—WHAT? 


BY GERALD STANLEY LEE 


OUNT BERNSTORFF has taken the position that 
twenty-five per cent of the Americans are for the Allies, 
fifteen per cent for Germany, and sixty per cent are 

indifferent. 

I wish to speak of the indifferent. 

Whenever I feel unhappy about the part America has played 
during the war and try to think up something pleasant, the first 
thing I fall back on usually (it has come to be a habit—a little 
desperate habit) is how good we have been to Belgium. Every- 
body has seemed to think we were being good to them. Com- 
pliments from across the sea—a little fait and exhausted, it is 
true, but honest compliments— have come to us about it. Europe 
looked over her left shoulder while she was paying more than 
we were and said, “ Thank you.” 

But here, as I figure it out, was what they thanked us for : 

A country called Australia, crowded off into a corner of the 
ocean, a country of whose name most people do not think more 
than once or twice a year, reached over and handed Belgium 
across twenty thousand miles of empty sea a sum of money 
which footed up to seventy cents for every man and woman 





and child in Australia. In America, we gave to Belgium thirty 
cents apiece, but there was a good deal of stir about it in the 
papers. Everybody remembers how much beautiful emotion was 
sent over with each thirty cents. 

France—stunned and broken France—in addition to offering 
up to Belgium the lives of countless sons and fathers and broth- 
ers and on top of the cost of her enormous army, on top of her 
bottomless bill paid out to America for ammunition, gave more 
to Belgium than we Americans gave to Belgium out of the 
money France had put into our pockets. 

England, while she was in the very act of uprooting the 
financial center of the world and handing it over to us with one 
hand, with the other was giving away to Belgium more money 
than America gave. 

And now when [ sit by and hear an American band singing 
so glibly and so thoughtlessly “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” | 
think of our thirty cents. 

I cannot help wishing the American band would stop singing 
of “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee ”—singing of its thirty cents— 
would stop with a crash, and break out suddenly singing as 
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though its heart would break the song of broken and bleeding 
France. The “ Marseillaise ” expresses more the actual, honest, 
American feelings I am having as a human being and as a citi- 
zen to-day than “ America ” does. 

And when I think of “ God Save the King,” of that noble 
and passionate song hoarse with death, full of love and tender- 
ness and mighty-heartedness, as it is being sung in England to- 
day, and remember that daily, nightly, over there they are sing- 
ing it to the same tune to which our “ America” is sung, and 
when I think that some American band at this very moment prob- 
ably is tripping out in a warm glow of feeling to great banks of 
happy faces the same tune that, high and stern and splendid, 
the English boys in the trenches of France are singing to the 
stars, it cuts me to the quick. 

[ do not believe that the way they have taken on both sides 
in Europe to get what they want is the practical way to have 
started to get it, and I do not desire to join in their death song. 

But joining in a death song is better than going about day 
after day in America trying to find a country. It is better than 
going about the clubs and up and down the streets looking on 
everywhere at a drool of philosophy and of weak, vague self- 
thinking. It is better than standing perfectly still and in the 
dark—in the awful and unspeakable dark full of the moans of 
the nations—listening to the clink of money. 


The present moment is our only moment to consider the 
question which will haunt our history for a thousand years— 
the question of what we mean or might mean by the action of 
going into this war, or by the action of staying out. 

The following is what I would like to have America mean 
and say she means by going into the war if she goes: 

“ We are going into the war, not because we want to defend 
ourselves from Germany, but because America does not want 
to live in a world in which a nation with a submarine soul and 
with a submarine way of getting what it wants shall be accorded 
any right to say what the world shall be like. We will listen 
to Germany, and we will see that Germany is listened to, but 
we will not live in a world that is determined by Germany, or 
a future civilization dictated to us by the German vision and 
the German will. In going into this war at last it is the world 
we are thinking of and not ourselves. It shall not be a world— 
if we can help it—in which a nation that wins a fight by strik- 
ing below the belt, by sneaking under water and by using 
chlorine gas, and by knocking down a little helpless neutral in 
her way, shall be allowed to dictate the ideals and conditions 
under which men on this planet shall live.” 

It is not real change of ground for America to look at the 
struggle between Germany and the other nations from the point 
of view of the world. I like to think we have been thinking of 
the world all along. We have merely believed before—most of us 
—until the other day, that the main need that the nations would 
face at the end of what looked like a short war would be an 
umpire, and we had a feeling that America, being composed 
of all nationalities and sympathies, would do well to hold her 
position in reserve, so as to bring it to bear at the most critical 
time in adjusting things at the end of the war. We had felt 
that in all probability America, by saving her neutrality up to 
be used at last to act as umpire, would help the Allies more con- 
structively, more immediately, and more permanently than in 
any other way. All the unsatisfying doggedly neutral muffled- 
looking things we have been doing were done in this spirit. 
But now that Germany, by her last conclusive act of defying 
civilization and the right of neutrals to live in a civilized world, 
has again insulted and disappointed our larger hope for her, 
our almost criminal patience with her, our hearts turn back to 
what we should have done the day after Belgium or the day 
after the Lusitania if we could have believed as much against 
Germany as Germany now believes against herself and explicitly 
asks all the world to believe against herself. 

We know we know Germany now. Germany’s deal with 
Austria and Serbia may have been a blunder of her diplomats, 
her mobilization against Russia a blunder of her spies or news- 
papers, Belgium might have been a trick of her leaders, the 
Lusitania might have been a wild impulse of frightfulness she 
could ring bells for at first but was sorry for afterwards and 
would not make a national policy of. But, after practically 





telling us that she was ashamed to make a national policy of 
the Lusitania, Germany flings up the Lusitania at last as her 
banner in going out against the world. She announces the 
Lusitania as a deliberate, long-considered policy of the nation, 
as a revelation of the soul and will of the German people. 

I am not saying that I am in favor of America’s now going 
into the war, but that we go into the war, if we do go, with 
all the heaped-up emotions, visions and hopes and indignations, 
of three years, that we shall go in with the accumulated moral 
and spiritual weight of a great people piled on top of their mil- 
itary weight, that when we drive our way in among the weary 
and haggard nations we shall fight at last, if fight we must, with 
lighted eyes and clear heads and full hearts. 

If we go in, we will give as our reason that Germany, rather 
than not have her way, is scuttling the ship of the earth. We 
will go in with the whole weight and glory of our wrath. We 
will go in with the Sussex, the Lusitania, and Belgium as our 
watchwords. We will go in flying the names of the outraged 
and the down-trodden and of the little nations like banners 
from the topmasts of our ships. We will not go in groaning 
and whining, with a dragged-along, dull-eyed, helpless, injured 
look, to the greatest war of history. We will go in with the 
flags of all nations, with our hopes and our fears for the whole 
world—with fierceness and with solemn pride we will go in, 
and with the pomp of the sorrows of Belgium ! 

Germany says to the nations passing down the street of the 
world: “ We are going to shoot all Englishmen we see in the 
street. We are not going to fight them (as self-respecting boys 
do) by taking them out to a vacant lot or a back yard or alley ; 
we are going to fight them here in the main street of the 
world. If you do not keep off the main street of the world, you 
will get shot. It is our street now. We are beaten if we do not 
treat it as our street. We are sorry, but rather than take our 
beating like men we would rather fight where brave men 
would feel they have no right to fight. You see how it works 
out. It is only by mowing down a few innocent passers-by that 
we can keep from being mowed down ourselves. Rather than 
be mowed down ourselves we prefer, of course, mowing down 
the passers-by. You understand, of course.” 

Germany goes on: “Some time ago the French people told 
you in America that we took our French prisoners of war and 
set them up in front of us in battle so that the Frenchmen 
would have to shoot their brother Frenchmen in order to shoot 
us, but you refused in America to believe it. You said you 
would wait for the truth. We were glad you waited, but you 
might as well not bother to wait now. You see, we really had to 
take our choice. It was the only way we could shoot without 
being hurt. In the same way you can see we are up against it 
now on the high seas. We are caught in the sea in the way we 
were in Belgium. We have put it off as long as we could, but 
the time has come now when we are going to be obliged to use 
neutrals and passers-by, and even our friends. We are going to 
be obliged from now on to grab aaybody to make armor 
plate of—anybody we see going by. We are sorry.” 

It is not the things we believe about Germany in spite of 
Germany. It is the things about Germany that the Germans 
expressly say we must believe. It is the apologies and admis- 
sions and professions of Germany that make us want to see her 
ostracized, disarmed, put in confinement and restraint upon the 
earth. We are not entering into the war out of a resentment 
for Germany’s crimes against us. We are going into the war 
against having a Germany that does such things allowed at large 
on a planet where we have to live. 

We in America do not believe in war, but we have always be- 
lieved in police, and when a great nation defies civilization, pro- 
poses Europe as her hobby-horse, defies the common will and 
the common custom of the world, the peaceful peoples pursuing 
their peaceful ways find themselves facing a new situation with 
regard to what is called war. If the planet has to be policed to 
handle a whole nation of criminals, the planet can be policed 
only by adequately using armies and navies. 

If America is really entering the war, our understanding with 
ourselves and with all other nations is that we are entering as 
part of a temporary and improvised world police which we pro- 
pose to help plan and organize and help put on a permanent 
footing when the war is over. 
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TO ROMANCE 





BY MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


I know not where you pitch your tent, or when you set your patteran, 
Or where amid the hemlock-scent there broods your flame-lit caravan. 


I only know one day you passed beside me in the village street, 
And backward sent me at the last a sudden smile, so strange and sweet 


The little life I called my own, its very hour-beats set in line, 
Seemed swift, so smug and soulless grown I could not think that it was mine. 


And so I follow, follow still through silvered nights and windless dawns, 
By birch-blown trail, and spring-blurred hill, set far from tidied streets and lawns. 


And sometimes down still wander-ways your _ searf flutters at the bend, 


And somewhere through the warm blue haze 


dream the gypsy chase must end. 


Some luring trail will sudden turn, some firefly’s little friendly lamp 
Will thread the dim green forest fern, and lead me to your waiting camp. 


DEFENSE BY AIRCRAFT 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


to ashes? Can a submarine bring over war planes to fly 

over our cities, demolishing with high explosives our 
bridges and buildings? That hostile submarines can come to 
our coast and threaten our-cities has been proved by the Ger- 
man merchant submarine the Deutschland and the naval sub- 
marine U-53. 

This article is a brief consideration of the value of aircraft 
as a means of defense against both aircraft aud submarine. 

First, if hostile aircraft appear, can we defend ourselves ? 
This budding science of air fighting has few students here. 
No guns have been mounted on airplanes in this country except 
for the movie camera. The larger cities of our seaboard le 
contentedly slumbering in the security of our naval defenses. 
Suddenly we find ourselves facing unpleasant possibilities. 

Paris experienced the anguish of defenselessness early in 
September, 1914; within two months she provided an enduring 
protection for her citizens. London awoke too late to her vul- 
nerability, and still finds herself an occasional prey to the war 
craft of the air. 

Aircraft may be considered as comprising two classes of fight- 
ing machines: the Zeppelin dirigible balloon, which is lighter 
than air ; and the airplane, which is heavier than air. The Zep- 
pelin has some advantages. She can travel farther, she can 
carry more weight, and she can hover motionless in the air while 
dropping explosives on the target below. 

Comparatively, however, she has many more disadvantages. 
She cannot climb above twelve thousand feet altitude. Her 
huge bulk makes her a vastly larger target for anti-aircraft 
field guns, and her limited speed puts her at the mercy of the 
pursuing war plane. She must essay her murderous raids only 
in fair weather, for a high wind renders her unmanageable. 
Her original cost would buy threescore of her rivals, and they 
could be housed in one of her hangars. Her crew is ordinarily 
twenty times as large, and when landing orten half a regiment 
of men are required to assist in housing her. Reduced to math- 
ematics, therefore, the airplane has proved far more valuable 
and efficient per dollar and per man. 

Flights of forty-eight hours’ duration were made by Zeppelins 
before the war. Sixty or seventy hours’ flight means only in- 
crease of fuel weight and proportionate decrease of weight in 
guns, bombs, and crew. Six raids in one week were sent to ter- 
rify England last April, from five to fifteen air corsairs being 
engaged in each. 

Under favorable weather conditions, a Zeppelin can leave her 
quarters in Belgium at dusk Sunday evening, and before day- 
light Monday morning be three hundred miles west of the coast 
of Ireland. Reducing her to fifty miles per hour to save 


Ce a Zeppelin cross the Atlantic and reduce New York 


fuel, she makes the Banks of Newfoundland Tuesday afternoon. 
Here a replenishment of fuel can be provided by prearrange- 
ment with a submarine craft. Steering a course along the coast 


under cover of darkness, she appears over New York by day- 
light Wednesday morning. In half an hour’s time she can drop 
a hundred incendiary bombs in a hundred parts of the city, 
blow up several of the prominent pubiic buildings, and retire to 
a waiting submarine off Sandy Hook where the crew may be 
received after destroying their air-ship—if necessary. 

The waiting submarine off Sandy Hook will have assembled 
several seaplanes which have been brought over “ knocked 
dcwn.” Pilots take their seats. Flying at low altitudes over 

‘ort Wadsworth and Fort Hamilton, over the Navy-Yard and 
East River bridges, they carry out their devastations without 
regard to imprecations from below. 

What shall we hurl at them besides verbal epithets ? 

The ordinary rifle bullet is spent at seven thousand 
feet. The one-pounder is spent at twelve thousand feet. The 
vulnerable part of the flying target is approximately four 
square feet, consisting of the fuel tank and the pilot sitting 
atop of it. This small space is protected from below by three- 
millimeter steel plate. At only two thousand feet elevation the 
rifle bullet and machine gun bullet will not penetrate this 
armor. All other parts of this plane are non-resisting and non- 
affected by hits. At one hundred miles an hour this tiny target 
moves through the air fifty yards every second. In Paris 
early in the war millions of projectiles were fired at the German 
air raider every-afternoon, arousing only his disdain. Even the 
huge Zeppelins, offering a target of some five hundred feet in 
length by fifty in diameter, and moving at less than one- 
— the speed of a plane, are practically immune from attack 
below. 

Out of the scores of Zeppelins engaged in the various raids 
on England, only one was ever crippled by field guns. This one 
would have escaped back across the Channel but for an en- 
counter with an airplane of the Royal Naval Air Service. 

The difficulties in defending any city by field guns are appar- 
ent. In order to protect every lane into the city guns must be 
mounted at short intervals around the entire circumference. 
Each station must have at least two rapid-fire guns, of three- 
inch bore or larger, with a muzzle velocity of about three thou- 
sand feet per second, and the shells must be so timed that they 
will explode at a known altitude. Trained men must be stationed 
day and night at these guns. Searchlights and operators must 
also be on duty for night service. Listening towers, of which 
much was expected two years ago, are now abandoned as xse- 
less. Although they “ listen” well, they record the approach of 
friendly as well as hostile engines. 

Assume the airplane is distinguished far up in the clouds— 
is it our own machine or the enemy’s? At that height the 
markings are not discernible. What is the height, anyway? 
Shall we use shells timed to explode at ten thousand feet 
or twelve thousand feet? And how long must the fuse burn 
to reach twelve thousand feet? For the shell climbs upward 
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much more slowly than it travels horizontally, and the press- 
ure of the wind must be determined before accurate placing 
of the explosion can be obtained. So at prodigious cost the 
circle of land guns are equipped and maintained. Only a small 
percentage are ever used, a negligible result ever accomplished. 

One-tenth as many guns of similar caliber mounted on patrol 
boats can protect the water-front as effectively, for they can be 
moved about from place to place. Guns mounted upon auto- 
mobile trucks are satisfactory only up to a given weight of 
gun and force of recoil. Thus a three-inch gun, firing a fifteen- 
pound shell, weighs twenty-eight hundred pounds. Many trucks 
can carry this weight with ease, but the kick’ of the recoil in 
propelling skyward fifteen-pound shells at a muzzle velocity of 
three thousand feet per second amounts to about eleven tons. 
No automobile chassis in the world could withstand such shock. 
Air-cushion guns are used by Germany to reduce this shock, 
but they are far from satisfactory. 

At best, land defenses can only hope to keep hostile aircraft 
well up in the air. They cannot guarantee any city against 
attack. Strictly estimated, they are worse than useless, for their 
falling shells do more to damage citizens than to protect them. 

We may therefore assume that there is one and only one 
adequate defense against hostile aircraft, and that is, aircraft. 
And the swiftiest, deadliest, and most economical of aircraft is 
the airplane. 

And the airplane with the airplane bomb is the most feared 
enemy of the submarine. Not only can the submarine be dis- 
covered when submerged more easily than fish can be seen 
from a bridge, but high explosives can be dropped by the 
pilot, utterly demolishing the unsuspecting craft below. 

Water is non-compressible. The effect of the expanding 
concussion caused by the explosion of seventy-five pounds of 
trinitrotoluol at a depth of thirty feet is similar to striking 
«a blow of many tons on the side of the submarine hull. 
The surrounding water holds the eraft rigidly in place, and 
conveys the sudden expanding shock as directly to the hollow 
shell of the boat as though communicated by a battering- 
ram. Experiments have proved that such a bomb exploded 
within fifty yards of the submerged submarine caves her in like 
an eggshell. 

In this connection we have the problem of learning to dis- 
tinguish our own undersea craft from those of the enemy. 
It is a difficult matter even for the expert to make out the 
distinguishing marks on the dim outline of the submarine 
when he is flying swiftly over the surface of agitated waves. 
Details of construction and individual markings can be easily 
imitated by the enemy. Probably the enemy’s actions and the 
knowledge of where our own submarines are will afford the 
greatest degree of certainty to the bomb-dropping pilot in this 
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emergency. At any rate, his difficulty is no greater than that of 
the patrol-boat commander, who lacks the advantage of any 
view whatever of the submerged craft. 

Since an air attack or submarine menace must approach this 
country from seaward, an airplane coast patrol fits the situation 
squarely and economically. 

Military, naval, and private flying school grounds are now in 
operation in New England, Long Island, Pennsylvania, Virginia ; 
Palm Beach, Miami, and Pensacola, Florida; San Antonio, 
Texas; San Diego and San Francisco, California; Portland, 
Oregon ; and Puget Sound, Washington. But these stations are 
too far apart to maintain a constant patrol of our coast and 
border. Their airplanes are principally school machines, inten- 
tionally safe and slow. Night flying has been avoided ; guns have 
not been mounted ; bomb-dropping devices, wireless equipment, 
and automatic cameras have been subjects of indifferent interest 
to us. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war a prominent London 
novelist demanded that England should immediately acquire 
ten thousand airplanes to attain the mastery of the air. His 
startling suggestion was greeted with the scorn and jeers that a 
similar proposal would invite in America to-day. After sub- 
mitting to enormous property losses and many needless casual- 
ties through her unpreparedness, England to-day has her ten 
thousand airplanes, and is producing an additional thousand 
every thirty days. 

Airplanes are no longer a luxury—they are a national neces- 
sity in war. Russia’s reverses in this war are now seen to be 
less due to lack of munitions than to lack of airplanes. The 
retreat from Mons was not saved by splendid infantry discipline, 
but by effective air service. As an implement of warfare the 
airplane now reigns supreme. 

American airplane builders and American gun manufacturers 
must collaborate if we are to have effective war planes. It is 
not satisfactory merely to mount a gun on an airplane. The 
inferiority of one in that case limits the usefulness of the other. 
The gun for aircraft must be made for the purpose and the air- 
plane built, so to speak, around the gun. 

American airplane designs are as good as any in the world. 
American airplane engines are on the verge of surpassing those 
of Europe. lenis war resources, including her industrial 
system and her Yankee inventive ingenuity, are safely superior 
to those of the rest of the world, as is indicated in the over- 
proportionate number of war implements of American origin 
now adopted by other nations. 

The cities of America are rich—and in peril. A sobering 
realization of her possible jeopardy will produce a businesslike 
setting her house in order, to effect full protection to her prop- 
erty and her pursuit of happiness. May it not come too late! 


A FLEMISH TALE 


BY EDWARD EYRE HUNT 


* HE instant Father Guido died his naked soul leaped from 
his old body and ran up the air as on a stair.” Odile 
stopped her story. “ Hoo-oo,” she sighed reproachfully, 

crossing her gaunt old hands over her middle and staring at my 

sleepy head. “ Mynheer is not listening !” 

Odile always came into my bedroom before I was up in the 
morning. It was her function to waken me, and then to gossip 
with me while she opened the green Venetian blinds, tightly 
closed the windows against the noxious air of morning, laid out 
linen, and prepared my bath in an adjoining room. Her thin, 
motherly face was the first thing I saw when I wakened ; always 
smiling, no matter if things had gone well or ill, always ready 
to tell me a story if that were needed to put me into a good 
humor. “ All well, Odile?” “Ja, Mynheer ; except that the 
Germans half killed a policeman in front of the house last 
night. He screamed horribly, Mynheer.” Such was a typical 
mornimge s news, 

She petted me outrageously, and, although she never sum- 
moned courage to assert it to my face, among the servants 
below-stairs she gave herself airs and boldly called me her bébé. 





L confided to her my love affairs, in return for which small 
flatteries she embroidered my handkerchiefs, criticised my un- 
starched American shirts, doped me faithfully whenever I fell 
ill, and protested eloquently against the perils of too frequent 
bathing. Daily baths might be healthy in America ; they were 
certainly unhealthy in Belgium, said Odile. 

The tale of Father Guido’s journey to heaven comes back to 
me in fragments. Perhaps Odile did not tell it to me at all. 
Perhaps she told it when I was too sleepy to remember it all. 
In any event, I cannot now tell how much is hersand how much 
my own. The words, alas! are mine, in any ease. 

“Nay, Odile, I am listening. Tell me about Father Guido.” 

“Tle was a holy priest, a canon in his monastery, but he 
doubted God’s promise of the bliss of heaven !” 

“ Dreadful !” 

“Yes, wasn’t it, Mynheer? So he died, and his soul ran up 
the air as on a stair; and now listen. The soul of Father Guido 
stopped for breath and wheezed hard. It was not used to run- 
ning. It stood stark naked in the sunlight just three meters 
above the bell-tower of the monastery where he had lived ani! 








CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 

THE WAVE OF PATRIOTISM — RAISING THE STARS AND STRIPES OVER A CHURCH DOOR 
his scene has been repeated substantially, though with varying details, in many parts of the United States within the past few days. The above picture was taken at 
he Park Street Church, Boston, just after three Grand A rmy men in uniform had unfurled the Stars and Stripes above the church door, amid the cheers of a large crowd 
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BEFORE THE TRAINING BEGAN 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
AFTER TEN DAYS’ DRILL IN THE TRAINING STATION 


BEFORE AND AFTER—THE RESULTS OF A FEW DAYS’ TRAINING IN A NAVAL SCHOOL 
The picture at the top of the page 


The youths shown in the above pictures exhibit the changes wrought by ten days’ work in the Newport Naval Training Station. 
shows the awkward, not to say slovenly, bearing of untrained recruits, The picture underneath indicates the result of a brief but thorough drilling under competent 


instructors, together with the trim appearance given by new uniforms. The transformation is as welcome to the boys themselves as to the disinterested observer 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR RUHL 


THE TAURIDA PALACE IN PETROGRAD, THE MEETING-: 


PLACE OF THE DUMA 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR RUHL 


THE PRESIDENT (M. RODZIANKO) AND THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


OF THE DUMA 


CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY, THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN REVOLUTION- 
IST, WHO HAS BEEN FREED FROM IMPRISONMENT IN SIBERIA 


n Mme. Breshkovsky’s release from her exile in Siberia is not the least among 
the events which have caused lovers of freedom everywhere to rejoice over the 


These photographs were taken by Mr. Arthur Ruhl, the well-known war news from Russia. Mme. Breshkovsky is the daughter of a Russian nobleman ; 
correspondent, during his visit last year to Petrograd she is 73 years old, and has spent much of her life in Siberian prisons 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
ALEXANDRE RIBOT, THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


\lexandre Ribot has been French Premier. repeatedly and is so 

gain. He was long a member of the Chamber of Deputies and 

vent thence to the Senate. As Foreign Minister in the Freycinet 

Cabinet of 1890-3 he negotiated for France probably the most 

important foreign alliance ever undertaken by the Republic—that 
with Russia. M. Ribot is a high authority on finance 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
WELCOMING THE ORLEANS, THE FIRST AMERICAN SHIP TO BRAVE THE 
SUBMARINE BLOCKADE, AT BORDEAUX, FRANCE 


Captain Tucker, of the Orleans, is seen in the foreground, having just left his ship. At the left 

is the military governor of the district ; next him is Captain Tucker; at his side is the Mayor of 

Bordeaux, while at the right of the group is the President of the Bordeaux Chamber of Com- 

merce, A great crowd of cheering spectators assisted these officials in giving Captain Tucker and 
hhis ship a royal welcome 
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served God twenty-seven years. The garden looked very shel- 
tered and inviting. You must know that Father Guido loved 
gardening, Mynheer. The soul could see his favorite mulberry 
tree, and acolytes in gray gowns walking beneath, meditating. 
One of the acolytes lifted a hand and stole a berry. ‘ Rogue!’ 
the soul thought. It was about to walk down into the garden 
and remonstrate with the thief when suddenly it leaped into the 
air as if a wasp had stung it. The heavy monastery bell just 
below it clanged like an explosion. Bang / went the bell; then 
again, bang / and after a pause, again, bang / ‘Some one is 
dead,’ thought the soul. It licked its lips thoughtfully. They 
tasted damp and oily. And suddenly it remembered—that was 
the oil of extreme unction. ‘ I am dead,’ said the soul of Father 
Guido with calm resignation, ‘and on my way to bliss—I hope.’ 

“The soul began to climb up long vistas of air, but abruptly 
it stopped. ‘My God, [m stark naked!’ it thought; ‘stark 
naked, and the eye of all the world is on me.’ Not once since 
Father Guido donned his habit had he been unclothed in pub- 
lic. But the waste of air about the poor soul offered no shelter, 
and there was no returning the way it had come. Its chest 
heaved with sorrow and its eyes peered everywhere, above, 
below, beside it ; but nothing—not even asummer cloud—came 
near to give it shelter. ‘I’m thin and withered and I’ve a belly 
like a tun,’ the soul said, bitterly, and it slapped its thin shanks 
as it ran and breathed hard. 

“ A hawk circled in space, and the soul turned and climbed in 
the direction of the swinging bird. It got within two meters of 
the hawk and hailed him in Flemish—for all the birds under- 
stand Flemish, Mynheer—but the hawk sailed by unheeding, 
its eye on the distant earth. Father Guido’s soul was disap- 
pointed. * But if I can’t be heard or seen, it doesn’t much matter 
about my clothes,’ it said, and climbed on slowly. 

“The high air grew very cold, but the exertions of the soul 
kept it in a healthy perspiration. It gathered strength and 
agility as it climbed ; it seemed to leap from hilltop to hilltop 
of the atmosphere, and below it earth fell away like a ball 
dropped into a well. A shadow came crawling from the east, 
devouring the earth as Father Guido’s soul watched and 
climbed; the shadow floated like pitch over all the world, 
silently, swiftly eating everything. It reached the center of the 
world. It devoured the monastery and went on, gathering all 
things into its embrace. Long afterwards the sun dropped out 
of sight, and darkness leaped upon the soul high in air and 
cloaked it in freezing night. 

“The soul was dreadfully alone now, alone with millions of 
winking stars, but it climbed on and on and on. 

“*Mynheer, no man has ever told how lonely the dead are ; 
how they cry out in the darkness and stretch out their arms ; 
where yesterday there was warmth and light and friendly hands 
and soft laughter there is only cold, emptiness, nothing. Oh, 
how lonely the dead are ! How lonely the dead are! 

“ Men do not know how many months or years or centuries the 
soul climbed up through the swarming stars, but at last it came 
to the foot of battlements shooting up into space—battlements 
that rose like flames rooted in clouds, and burning bright till the 
strained eyes of the soul pinched with the bliss of gazing. And 
still the soul of Father Guido climbed and climbed and climbed. 

“*It’s too beautiful for purgatory; this must be heaven,’ 
said the soul to itself, ‘ but there’s no door.’ And indeed, Myn- 
heer, there seemed to be no door, for the poor soul climbed up 
and up those topless cliffs, but found no entrance at all. ‘ There’s 
no door! There’s no door! There’s no door!’ the soul of 
Father Guido repeated like a prayer as it climbed beside the 
battlements. 

“* God and Mary help us!’ it sobbed at last in despair; and 
no sooner had it said these words than it saw a little gate open- 
ing into the jeweled heights, and it flew up hopefully. 

“Outside the doorway it paused. There was a door, half 
closed, and the soul was afraid. It felt conscious again of its 
nakedness, although the paunch was gone from constant exer- 
cise and hard muscles showed under its star-burned skin. ‘ I’m 
a thin old codger, though ; not presentable to St. Peter at all. 
I'll wait behind the door-post until somebody appears.’ So it 
pressed its ribs close against the door-jamb and waited. An hour 
went by, or a minute, or an age; still nobody appeared. Father 
Guido’s soul grew anxious. ‘Ill look inside—just one peek,’ it 





whispered. ‘One peek won’t matter.’ So it gently pried ope. 
the pearly door and looked in. 

“ An arm-chair, Mynheer, carved of jewels, like the battl: 
ments, stood beside the door, but the chair was empty. Th 
soul looked farther. ‘ Hum!’ it said, thoughtfully ; ‘ there’s no 
pater hospitalis here. I’m disappointed. And St. Peter’s lett 
no substitute.’ 

“ Father Guido, you must understand, Mynheer,” said Odil:, 
by way of parenthesis, “ had been pater hospitalis in his mou- 
astery. He took care of the guests, he selected the wines, he w:is 
jovial in weleoming those who came and tearful in bidding 
adieu to those who went; so he was distressed that no one 
should meet him at the gate of heaven.” 

I nodded sympathetically, and she went on: “A little wee 
grew in a crack in the golden pavement where the holy saint's 
feet had worn the flagstone smoothest, and a green seurf of mo-s 
pushed out here and there in the golden gutters. ‘That's 
strange; that’s strange indeed,’ said the soul of Father Guido ; 
but it had little time to wonder at small things like these, for 
the whole of heaven towered before its eyes. Streets and man- 
sions and gardens blazed with lights of a thousand colors; man- 
sions of silver and amethyst and jacinth rose amid bowers of 
roses ; towers and roofs and walls and lattices shone like jewels 
in changeless sunlight, and avenues of strange trees stretching 
farther than eye could see glowed green as emerald along streets 
of gold. 

“But there was no sound anywhere, Mynheer. Father 
Guido’s soul held its breath with holy awe and fear. In spite 
of the warmth of the eternal sunlight sluicing its bare limbs, 
cold perspiration came out on its neck and face and goose-flesh 
pricked its legs. The soul hid itself in a rose hedge and waited 
breathlessly. Nothing appeared. Still there was no sound. Pres- 
ently the soul crept out again and pattered cautiously up the 
golden avenue, picking little rose thorns from its sides and back 
as it marched. 

“Glorious beyond the prophecies of saints and evangels was 
heaven, rising terrace on terrace, height upon height, glowing 
with the light of gems, bourgeoning with gardens, and flashing 
with pools of clear blue water ; so that the soul of Father Guido 
climbed and climbed, speechless and marveling. And still there 
was no sound but those of its bare feet slapping the golden pave. 

“So the solitary soul came at last to the summit of all Created 
Things; to the Mountain that is like a Diamond, with the sun- 
light flashing naked swords above it; to the Palace which is 
carved like a human heart from a Jewel for which there is No 
Name ; and the soul knew that this was the Home of the King 
of Kings, of the Verigod of Verigods, and it knelt on the pave- 
ment in terrified awe and worshiped. 

“But, Mynheer, the naked toes of the r soul of Father 
Guido nestled into the heart of a little thistle growing in the 
grass beside the golden stair leading up to the Palace of God, 
and the prick roused it from its devotions, so that it sprang to 
its feet abruptly, and bent over and rubbed the hurt digits. ‘ God 
save us!’ it ejaculated, piously. ‘Salvation or damnation, that 
hurts! But I must go on.’ And it pattered up the Palace steps. 

“* Mynheer, there were no guards at the steps. There were no 
watchmen at the door. There were no angels inside the door. 
The corridors were empty. But at the far end of the central 
corridor the soul saw a curtain hanging from ceiling to floor, 
red as blood, tremendous, veiling mysteries. 

“ The soul of Father Guido went forward to see what the cur- 
tain concealed. It reached the curtain. It stretched out its hand. 
It touched the curtain. Then it caught the hem and pulled.” 

Odile stopped and drew a long breath, watching me narrowly. 

“ Please go on,” I begged. 

“Mynheer, there was nothing inside !” 

“What ?” 

“There was nothing inside !” 

“Ugh! Served him right, then,” I grunted. 

“ But no, listen. You have forgotten the power of God. The 
soul of Father Guido dropped the curtain and fell flat on the 
ground. It could not believe what it had seen, and it fell to 
screaming, the most horrible screams that heaven ever heard. 
It screamed again and again, like a child in the dark, like a 
little lost child. And then suddenly, Mynheer, there was a roar 
of wings, and loud singing, and a brightness new like lightning. 
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wud the air was thick with ——%, playing and dancing, they 
were, and whistling sweet music. Father Guido had believed, 
you see, or else his soul would not have been disappointed and 
vould not have screamed. He doubted as you doubt, Mynheer. 


* And now, when St. Peter is tired, the soul of Father Guide 
sits in the chair beside the little gate to welcome newcomers, as 
he used to do in the monastery, vand he is kind to those who 
come, Mynheer, for he too has known what it is to doubt.” 


THE LAST DAYS OF JESUS CHRIST 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
VII—VICTORY * 


HE resurrection of Jesus Christ was not an extraordinary 

event. It was an extraordinary evidence of an ordinary 

event. All men die as Christ died. All men ever since 
(iod breathed into man the breath of his life have risen from the 
dead as Christ rose. Death and resurrection are synonyms. 
They are simply different aspects of the same fact. They are 
hoth the separation of the spirit from the body. Resurrection is 
the upspringing of the spirit from the body. Death is the decay 
of the body when the spirit has left the temporary tenement. 

If I believed that the resurrection of Jesus Christ was an 
exceptional event, I might have the difficulty in believing which 
is experienced by some of my skeptical friends. But I do not 
think it was an exceptional event. It is exceptional only in this 
respect, that somehow the despairing disciples had evidence of 
their Master’s continuing life which banished their despair, 
transformed their characters, and endowed them with new life. 
Did the spirit of the Master return to reanimate the body which 
it had left? Or did the disembodied spirit appear to the 
unsealed eyes of the disciples? I do not know. There are some 
incidents narrated in the Gospels which indicate one conclusion, 
some incidents which indicate the other. It is not material to 
determine which opinion is correct. 

But somehow the disciples came to believe that their Master 
was not dead, but living ; not gone away, but still their leader, 
their teacher, their master. That belief I share with them. If 
it had not been for that belief, Christianity would have died on 
the cross and been buried in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 
With their Master’s death hope died and the disciples planned 
to go back to their fishing. It was with difficulty that they were 
convinced that he was risen from the dead. At first the reports 
of his resurrection seemed to them like women’s tales. With 
the conviction that their Master still lived they became new 
men. Cowards before, they were endowed with courage. Dumb 
lwfore, they spoke. They had been awed by the ecclesiastics 
whom now they defied. Their theme was not the Sermon on the 
Mount, new ethies, a spiritualized Ten Commandments. It 
was a gospel, a glad tidings. The deliverer had come; he would. 
emancipate the world; he would bring in the hoped-for king- 
dom of God, the kingdom which would be righteousness and 
peace and universal welfare. Their faith in the risen and living 
leader ‘changed the Jewish holiday of the seventh day into the 
Christian holiday of the first day of the week. It changed the 
character of the day from a day of rest to a day of inspiration. 
It changed it from a Hebrew ceremonial to a world gala day. 

[t did more. It changed for the disciples their conception of 
eath, The graves were empty, the heavens were populous. 
One disciple heard in imagination his martyred companions 
singing, “ Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honor; and power, and might, be unto our God for ever 
and ever.” Another saw these companions risen from their rest- 
ing-places, looking down upon their late companions on the 
earth, and ¢ heering them on in their progress toward the goal— 
the kingdom of God. Death lost its sting. The grave was no 
longer victor. Death and the grave became, not the end of life, 
lit the beginning. The tombs of the pagans were inscribed 
only with memories: “ She was a good wife ;” “ He was a brave 
soldier.” The tombs of the Christians were inscribed with sym- 
lols of hope: the anchor, the broken egg-shell, the sculptured 
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' This is the last of a series of articles which began with the Lenten season. 
This paper is not, and does not purport to be, an argument. It is simply a con- 
tession of faith, often expressed by me before in sermons, essays, and books ; not 
peculiar to me, but as old 
pupils, 


as Christendom, and the common heritage of Christ’s 


Nor was this all. Love received a new inspiration, life a new 
significance. Philanthropists were few and philanthropy was 
paralyzed in pagan Rome. Mortals found it hard to work and 
to suffer for the betterment of those who would not outlast the 
century. But now there were no mortals. And immortals found 
it easy to work and to suffer for immortals. Christianity was 
born, not at the crucifixion, but at the resurrection. Easter, not 
Christmas, is the true anniversary of Christendom. 

What our faith in the resurrection of Jesus, with all that it 
involves and implies, has done for us, his followers, is indicated 
by a picture of what disbelief in that resurrection involves. The 
necessary implications of that disbelief are eloquently portrayed 
by Arthur Clough in a poem? too long for me to quote in its 
entirety. Three verses selected from that poem must here suffice : 

“ Eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss : 

There is no heaven but this ; 
There is no hell, 

Save earth, which serves the purpose doubly well, 
Seeing it visits still 

With equalest apportionment of ill 

Both good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 
The unjust and the just 

With Christ, who is not risen. 


Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved : 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed. 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 
As of the unjust, also of the just— 
Yea, of that Just One too! 
It is the one sad Gospel that is true— 
Christ is not risen ! 


Here, on our Easter Day 
We rise, we come, and lo! we find hin not, 
Gardener nor other, on the sacred spot: 
Where they have laid him there is none to say ; 
No sound, nor in, nor out—no word 
Of where to seek the dead or meet the living Lord. 
There is no glistering of an angel’s wings, 
There is no voice of heavenly clear behest : 
Let us go hence, and think upon these things 

In silence, which is best. 

Is he not risen? No— 

But lies and molders low ? 

Christ is not risen?” 


To “ eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss ” seems 
to us who believe in the resurrection silly as well as vicious. 
Silly, too, to judge the meaning and merits of life from this 
little section of a life that-is imperishable. When our loved 
ones spring from the bodies they have occupied, as the emanci- 
pated bird springs from the opened door of its cage, our souls 
are not bereaved. “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ”—yes! but 
also “the spirit to God who gave it.”” We look not down into 
the grave, but up to the companionship which surrounds us and 
inspires us ; not backward to the memory of a love now lost, 
but forw ard to meeting with our loved ones who are not dez ud 
and cannot die. Our Christ does not lie and molder low. He 
lives, our invisible Leader and Companion, who brings us a 
courage greater than our own with which to meet the dangers 
and difficulties encountered in our brief campaign to gain 
ourselves and give to the world his spirit of love, service, and 
sacrifice. 


1 Arthur H. Clough’s Poems, ‘‘Easter Day.’’ Naples, 1849. 
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“WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of March 28, 1917 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes 
the like, and for use in the home and by such ind 
study of current history.—Tuer Eprrors, 


I—WORLD AFFAIRS 
Topic : A Historical Week. 
Reference: Pages 537, 539. 
Questions : 

1. Name the chief events in world 
history from March 15 to March 21. 
2. How is the German retirement to be 
accounted for? Describe the conduct of 
the Germans as they withdrew. What do 
you think of it? 3. When did “the German 
Kaiser once command his soldiers to estab- 
lish their reputation as Huns”? 4. What 
are the evidences of unrest in Germany and 
Austria? 5. State and interpret what the 
German Chancellor said about reforms in 
Germany toward democracy? 6. What 
good does it do to draw up “thousands 
upon thousands of pledges ” and send them 
to Washington, hold mass-meetings and 
pass resolutions urging American action 
against Germany? 7. it you were Presi- 
dent Wilson just now, what would you do? 
What good would that do? 8 How can 
America get “ prompt, decisive, and intelli- 
gent action”? 9. What are the “ measures 
of great importance” decided on by the 
President ? What do you think of each? 


II—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Topic: Japan and the United States. 

Raooes: Page 539, and editorial, page 
548, 549. 

(Questions : 

1. Can you see why it was well for The 
Outlook to give space to the action taken 
by Japan upon the death of Ambassador 
Guthrie? Think deeper. 2. What are the 
—_ that produce “ friction and irritation ” 
vetween America and Japan? 3. If the 
anti-Japanese incidents on the Pacific coast 
constitute a National problem, how do you 
think it ought to be dealt with? 4. Why 
do many of our newspapers appear unsym- 
pathetic toward Japan? Your opinion of 
such attitude? Possible results of it? 5. 
Name some of our treaty obligations to 
Japan. 6. What are some of the things 
Japan could do to cement more firmly the 
friendship between America and Japan? 
The United States? 7. Do you anticipate 
a political revolution in Japan in the near 
future? Why or why not? 8. Are you of 
the opinion that nations must have essen- 
tially the same political faith before they 
can be cniiinay united ? 

III—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Russian Revolution. 
Reference : Editorial, pages 542, 543; also 
pages 544-547. 
Questions : 

1. How was Russia’s Government con- 
stituted before the Revolution ? What then 
was the status ofthe Duma? 2. How many 
causes can you give for this Revolution ? 
What had Prussianism to do with it? Is it 
possible to prove that “ Prussianism by a 
slow process of great efficiency established 
itselfin Germany”? In Russia? 3, What 
is the attitude of the army, the Church, and 
the Russian people toward this Revolu- 
tion? (The permanency of the Revolution 
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depends upon the attitude of these forces 
toward it.) 4. Is it likely that the excesses 
and blunders of the French Revolution will 
be repeated in Russia? Why or why not? 
5. What can be said of the intelligence and 
moderation of the present leaders of Rus- 
sia? 6. To whom and why does the Russian 
Revolution bring a new da 
may it? Give reasons. 7. t is your 
opinion of Russia’s future? 8. Is it possi- 
ble to show that the disappearance of abso- 
lute rule from the world is one of the most 
yronounced features of history since 1900? 
nanswering this question look up changes 
in Russia, in Turkey, in Persia, and in 
China since that time. 9. In your opinion, 
what is apt to be the influence of the pres- 
ent Russian Revolution upon future world 
polities ? Discuss at a 


B. Topic: The Two Germanys. 
Reference: Pages 550-553. 
Questions : 

1. What are the two Germanys accord- 
ing to Mr. Brown? Is either one the real 
Germany ? 2. What would Germany amount 
to to-day without Prussianism? Has Prus- 
sianism justified itself? 3. What was the 

olitical philosophy of Frederick William ? 
His economic philosophy? 4. What can be 
said of the influence of these two philoso- 
phies outside Germany? 5. In what re- 
spects would a man like Frederick William 
make a good President for the United 
States? In what respects wouldn’t he? 6. 
How does Mr. Brown characterize the 
government and the diplomacy of the early 
eighteenth century ? j fame for these. 
7. Explain why the principle of absolutism 
persisted in Germany despite the American 
and the French Revolutions and the Revo- 
lution of 1848 in Austria, Germany, and 
Italy. 8. Evaluate the work of Bismarck in 
German history. 9. How does Mr. Brown 
show that the policy of frightfulness is part 
and parcel of absolutism? 10. How can it 
be shown that Germany’s ethical system is 
one hundred years behind the rest of the 
world? 11. Can you account for the two 
Germanys in ten or twelve sentences? 
Every reader of The Outlook should try to 
do this. It is good mental exercise. 


IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
-— by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. War never pays. 2. Efficiency in and 
of itself is not praiseworthy. 3. A nation’s 
beliefs are determined by its own history. 
4. Democracy is not justified by its fruits. 
5. Democratic ution is preferable to 
autocratic efficiency. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(Define accurately the following words and ex- 
ag se all of which are found in The Outlook 
or March 28, 1917.) 

Savagery, reputation, egregious, torpid, 
prompt, decisive, patrimony, torso, com- 
mentators, pragmatic, seditious, Napoleon- 
ism, pernicious, noblesse oblige, geniuses, 
predatory, specious, arraignment, docile, 
pogroms, espionage, officialdom. 


? To whom [ 
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BEG'0 us pat OFF, 


Your Books and 
How to KeepThem 


The best way to keep 
books has been solved 
for all time by the Macey 
Sectional Bookcase. 


The sectional idea as 
developed by Macey en- 
ables you to provide just the 
amount of space required and 
no more. Later you may add 
to your original purchase in 
sections, as your library 
grows, and arrange them in 
the best combinations for 
your available wall space. 
They fit on either side of 
doors, windows or fireplaces 
as if built to order. Period 
styles allow wide range of 
choice to match your other 
furniture. 


The distinctive feature 
of sectional bookcases is this 
adaptability to space and re- 
quirement. 


Macey Sectional Book- 
cases are sold by furniture 
stores everywhere. To assist 
you in making your selection 
in advance, from our many 
designs, we will mail a minia- 
ture copy of our catalog on 
request. Send for it to-day. 


The Macey Co 


1507-1557 Division Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Canada Furniture Mrs., Ltd., Woodstock,Ont. 








Made in Canada by the | 
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= The real name of this street is 


Park Avenue. 


It is located in the heart of New 


= York City and lined on both 
= sides with huge modern apart- 
= ments, such as are shown in the 
= above illustration. 


= We call it “Barrett Specification 
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THE PATERSON MFG. CO., LIMITED: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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Avenue” because _ practically 
every permanent building in sight 
has a Barrett Specification Roof. 


And this is not an unusual thing. 


For instance, we could send our 
photographer throughout the 
country taking pictures at random 
and the result would be the same. 


For most of, the permanent 
buildings in every city and.town 
carry this type of roof. 


= And the popularity of Barrett 
= Specification Roofs is not to be 


= Largest Manufacturers in the 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Vancouver 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 


2 St. John, N. B. ; 
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Guaranteed 
for 20 Years 





wondered at when you consider 
the following features : 

First: Lowest unit cost per year 
of service. 

Second: Freedom from mainte- 
nance expense. 

Third: Approved as “Class A”’ 
construction and take the base 
rate of fire insurance. 

Fourth : And most important, we 
now guarantee these roofs for 
20 years under the following 
conditions, 


How to Secure the 
20-Year Guaranty Bond 


We are now prepared to give a 
20-Year Surety Bond on every 
Barrett Specification Roof of fifty 
squares and over in all towns in 
the United States and Canada of 





Yorld of Roosing and Roosing Materials 


Boston St. Louis 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Nashville Seattle Peoria 


Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 


Cleveland om, 


S20 


: A “Barrett Specification Avenue” 


25,000 population and more, axzd 
in smaller places where our In- 
spection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond will be issued by 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore and will 
be furnished by us without charge. 


Our only requirements are that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved 
by us and that The Barrett Specifica- 
tion, dated May 1, 1916, shall be 
strictly followed. 


Further tnfor- 
mation and 
copies of The 
Barrett 20- 
Year Specije- 
caiion, with 
roofing dia- 
LYams, 
Jreé on 
request. 
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Here is the truth, as 
stated by a chemist who 
spent 25 years on this corn 
problem. And as _ proved 
already on almost a billion 
corns. 

“This invention — Blue- 
jay—makes corn troubles 
needless. It stops the pain 
instantly, and stops it for- 
ever. In 48 hours the whole 
corn disappears, save in rare 
cases which take a little 
longer.” 


THE OUTLOOK 





The Truth About Corns 


You have read much fiction about corns. 
Were that not so there would be no corns. 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


That is the truth, and 
millions of people know it. 
Every month it is being 
proved on nearly two million : 
corns. 

So long as you doubt it 
you'll suffer. The day that 
you prove it will see your 
last corn-ache. 

It costs so _ little—is so 
easy and quick and painless 


—that you owe yourself 
this proof. Try Blue-jay 
tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK | 1B and 25¢ 
Chicago and New York B | * i at Druggists 
i — Also Blue -j i 
._ ue=ayY "sn 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
















You CAN do it in a digni- 
fied, simple way in the privacy 
of your room and surprise 
your family and friends. 

I know you can, hecause 

I’ve reduced 35,000 women 
from 20 to & Ibs., and what 
I have done for so many I can 
do for you. 
Don’t reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You'll look old if you do. 
You should have work adapted 
to your condition. 

No woman need carry one , 
pound of excess fat. It is so simple to weigh what you 
should, and you enjoy the process. My cheerful letters 
and your scales keep you enthused. 

I build your vitality, strengthen your heart and teach 
you tostand, walk and breathe correctly, as I reduce you. 

Don’t endure fat when it is so easy to reduce. 

If you send me your height and weight Ill tell you just 
what you should weigh. No charge—and [ll % nd youa 
24-page illustrated booklet FREE. Write me. Ask for 
Booklet 23. I'd like to tell you my wonderful experience. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








Dept. 8. 





















NNEBEC 
CANOES 


World Renowned 
For seacoast, lake or stream. 
Best made. Reasonably priced. 
Free Catalo shows all 
models, gives details of con- 
struction and information 
that every pees ctive canoeist 
needs. Write for it before you 
buy canoe, rowboat or accesso- 
ries, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
31 B.R Sq,,Waterville,Me. 





G { i= HANDY 
a BOTTLES 


WHEN A NAIL WONT DO !10¢ 
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THE READER’S 
VIEW 


“HIRING AND FIRING” TEACHERS 


In your issue of February 14 Mr. Gath- 
any asks the question whether ninety per 
cent of those now teaching should be ex- 
cluded from the profession. As a teacher 
and supervisor of many years’ experience, 
I should suggest that for his answer Mr. 
Gathany should look to the business con- 
cerns which have so markedly solved the 
problem of the efficiency of their employees. 

The question is really one of efficient 
supervision, not of unintelligent elimination. 
The chief business of a superintendent 
should be to train his assistants. That this 
ean be done with remarkable results is 
without question. Reports show that out 
of twenty thousand employees of a certain 
cotton milling company in New England 
there is a shift of over twenty-five per cent 
every year; whereas among the sixteen 
thousand Ford workers in the course of a 
half-year but a single individual had to be 
“fired” for incompetency. The figures 
speak for themselves. The former com- 
pany is conducted on the “hire and fire” 
system; the latter, on the “fit the man to 
the job” plan. 

The way out of our “slough of des 
then, is not over the decapitated bodies of 
nine-tenths of our teachers. For such a 
course would require the filling of their 
places with the same number of raw re- 
cruits, and would leave the task just where 
it was before. The real teacher does not 
spring, Minerva-like, full panoplied from 
the teachers’ training course. It takes more 
than academic schooling and youthful en- 
thusiasm to make a pedagogue. For some, 
time, through experience, remedies the de- 
ficiency ; for the rest, failure is in store. 

Here the expert supervisor should play 
a strong part. But, sad to relate, through- 
out the entire hierarchy of superintendence 
there is a general shirking of responsibility. 
The relation between supervisor and teacher 
should be the same as that between teacher 
and pupil. There should be the same at- 
tempt to instruct, to inspire, to encourage, 
and to reward. Any supervisor, be he 1 
partment head, — or superintendent, 
who does not devote himself whole-heart- 
edly to this attempt is himself a failure and 
should be straightway eliminated. Let him, 
therefore, minimize his inspectorial fune- 
tions and fall in line with the modern 
methods of handling employees. The result 
will show a record of ninety per cent, to be 
sure, but, just the reverse of the query of 
Mr. Gathany, ninety per cent of efficiency. 

A. P. McKintay, 
Head of Department of Languages. 


Lincoln High School, 
Portland, Oregon. 


nd,”’ 


HELP FOR AUTHORS 


Please help all authors in the Unite: 
States by inserting this : 

Every author should urge his Congress- 
man to get the Post-Oftice to reduce the let- 
ter rate, two cents per ounce on manuscripts, 
to two ounces for one cent,as has been the 
rate in Europe for forty years. A manu- 
script is not a letter: The Post-Office will 
actually take a manuscript to London at 
two ounces for one cent, while it charges 
us four times as much from New York to 
Boston. This is an outrage. 

Frep A. BINNEY. 

San Diego, California. 
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New Methods on Teeth 


Adopted Now by 20,000 Weekly 
By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





End That Film 


The Cause of All Tooth Troubles 


This method of attaining clean, sound, white teeth has had three 


years of clinical tests. 


It has been adopted by the ablest authorities we know. It has 


the endorsement of thousands of dentists. 

It is now offered direct to users by the consent of all consulted. 
And high authorities pass on every advertisement. 

As a result, some 20,000 users weekly are adopting this new 
method. Which means that a million homes will start using it this year. 

We urge you to join them—for your own sake—by first accept- 
ing this one-week test. 


The object is to end the film on teeth. That slimy, ever-present 
film which you can now feel with your tongue. 

That film is what discolors. It hardens into tartar. It holds the 
food particles which ferment and form acid. It holds that acid in 
contact wiih the teeth until it destroys the enamel. 

That film is also the breeding place for germs—particularly the 
germs which lead to pyorrhea. So all tooth troubles find their source 
in that film. 





Your present methods of teeth-cleaning do not destroy that film. 
You know that. Teeth still discolor, tartar forms, decay sometimes 
gets started. Your sole protection lies in frequent dental cleaning. 

Now we urge you to test a new-day method—a method which 
does end film. A method called Pepsodent. Prove that method by 
a one-week test, then judge for yourself if you need it. 


Papsadént 


REGUS 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 53, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 


One Week Free 


To Show You What Pepsodent Does 


That film is albuminous. Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. 

The uniqueness lies in the method of activating pepsin. Pepsin 
alone is inert. The usual activating agent—an acid—is harmful to 
the teeth. 

In Pepsodent we use an activating agent which cannot harm the 
teeth. And five governments already have granted patents on this 
harmles combination. 

The result is a product which will actually digest twenty times 
its weight of film. 


The object of Pepsodent is to daily digest that film in every 
edge and crevice. Digestion will dissolve it. Then the gentle 
abrasive in Pepsodent easily removes it. 

This is the only harmless film digestant available for home ~ 
use. It isin the form of a very dainty tooth paste, delightful to 
employ. 





To prove the effects, we offer you a One-Week Tube. It is 
free. Ask us for it, and note the unique results. See how your 
teeth whiten, how the film disappears. Note how clean they 
feel. 

You will know in one week that Pepsodent opens a new era in 
teeth-cleaning. And you will never return to the old ways. 

Cut out this coupon—now, before you forget it. Send it to us 


for the One-Week Tube. Then let results decide. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 53, 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


ET CO ET TEE Tee ere ee 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FIOTION 

Greater than the Greatest. By Hamilton 
Drummond. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.50, 

A workmanlike historical tale of the 
papal Court in Rome in the time of Pope 
Gregory. 

Gullible’s Travels, Etc. By Ring W. Lardner. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
$1.25, 

Amusing but excessively slangy short 
stories. 

Her Own Sort and Others. By Charles Bel- 
mont Davis. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.35. 

Short stories worth reading. 
Hiding-Places (The). By Allen French. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, $1.35. 

A plot-story based on the finding of 
several boxes of jewels hid by an old-time 
buceaneer on a New England farm, men- 
tioned in his will, and found by his descend- 
ants of different generations. It is a tale 
worth reading. 

Highwayman (The). By H. C. Bailey. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

An over-mannered and not altogether 
agreeable tale of Queen Anne’s time. 

In the Wilderness. By Robert Hichens, The 
Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York. 
S1.50, 

Mr. Hichens has never written more 
ilelicately, more subtly, or more powerfully. 
This novel easily ma Ad as regards literary 
execution with the two or three best novels 
of this year. In theme and incident it has 
intensely painful moments, and among its 
characters is one of the most hateful and 
corrupt women in fiction. 

Long Journey (The). By Elsie Singmaster. 
Houghton Mifflm Company, Boston. $1. 

A semi-historical account of the suffering 
and adventures of a family of Germans 
from the Palatine who were brought out to 
America by an English ship at Queen 
Anne’s orders and settled in the Mohawk 
Valley. The narrative is simple, pathetic, 
and human. 

Mag Pye. By the Baroness von Hutten. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50, 

Not by any means the author’s best work. 
The plot is improbable and mechanical. 
Mag herselt is a natural and charming girl. 
Mark of Cain (The). By Carolyn Wells. The 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.35. 

A detective story. 

Pip. By Ian Hay. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $1.50. 

The story of an English school-boy— 
manly, athletic, friendly, lovable. Those 
American readers who do not know cricket 
will find too much cricket technique in the 
early part of the book, but it is worth while 
to persevere to the end—which, by the 
way, is a golf match for love (literally, not 
technically), and every one is supposed to 
know golf terminology. 

White People (The). By Frances Hodgson 
amet. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

A story of rare imaginative quality with 
a semi-supernatural theme. 

Those Fitzenbergers. By Helen R. Martin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.35. 


Another story of a Pennsylvania Dutch 
town and its people by the author of “ Bar- 
nabetta.” The quaint talk is capitally ren- 
clered and the characterization is good ; but 
the author in the latter part of the story 
yields to the temptation to make her now 





educated girl and boy talk too elegantly, 
while the plot becomes ridiculous. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Boys’ Book of Canoeing and wong 
(The). By Warren H. Miller. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $1.25. 

Forest Fancies. By Lucy Charlton Keller- 
house. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Stories of the life of the woods and the 
trees, told with pictures for children. 
Little Folks in History. Little Folks 

on Thrones. Little Heroines. Little 
Heroes. Little Folks Who Did Great 
Things. Compiled by Dorothy Donnell Cal- 
houn. The Abingdon Press, New York. 25c. 
each. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 

Beethoven, By Romain Rolland. Translated by 
B. Constance Hull. Henry Holt .& Co., New 
York. $1.50, 

The author of “Jean Christophe ” is a 
musical critic of alert mind, and what he 
writes the musically inclined who chance on 
it will read, whether they agree ‘with it or 
not. 

Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of War Work 
in England. With Notes by the Artist and 
an Introduction by H. G. Wells. The J. B 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, $1.50. 

The drawings, etchings, and lithographs 
in this volume describe the activity of work- 
shops, furnaces, forges, mine shafts, cranes, 
in time of war. The book really represents 
an oe of machinery. Mere man is 
ata discount. When he does appear in these 
pages, he is but an elusive, fleeting — 
The book graphically exhibits Mr. Pen- 
nell’s peculiar power. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Life and Times of David Humphreys, 
Soldier—Statesman—Poet. By Frank 
Landon Humphreys. 2 vols. G. P. Putesms 
Sons, New York. $7.50 per set. 

David Humphreys was Washington’s 
friend and confidant. As a soldier, from 
the battle of naa Island to the Yorktown 
surrender — areys was always Wash- 
ington’s trusted aide. As a statesman 
Humphrey’s ability was indicated by the 
fact that Washington named him Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and by his 
creditable record at Madrid and Lisbon. 
Humphreys was also the first to insist upon 
the formation of a United States fleet, and 
to suggest the establishment of a naval 
militia. As a manufacturer Humphreys 
founded the woolen yy ! in America. 
Finally, as a poet he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his works go through several edi- 
tions. It is singular that historians have 
ignored the share which such a man had in 
history. Aside from the portrayal of 
Humphrey’s character some new light is 
thrown on the career of our first President, 
and the work includes a_ considerable 
amount of hitherto unpublished corre- 
spondence. 

Virginia Village (A), and Other Papers. 
By E. S. Nadal. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.75. 

Agreeably written papers of reminiscence 
of a delightful Virginia town and of famous 
men the author has known or known about. 
Mr. Nadal’s knowledge of literary, social, 
and political life is extensive, and he always 
writes with ease and charm. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

African Trail (An). By Jean Kenyon Macken- 
zie. Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions, West Medford, Mass. 50c. 

This is not a book of travel. It is the 
story of the Bulu’s approach to God. The 
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THE 
PAN-GERMAN PLOT 
UNMASKED 


By Anpré CHE&RADAME 


Introduction by 
the late Earl of Cromer, O.M. 


With maps, $1.25 net 


Berlin’s Formidable Peace-Trap of the 
Drawn War. 


‘*The most comprehensive, illuminating, 

and far-seeing volume that the war has 
et produced.’”’-—James L. Ford, in the 
ew York Herald. 


‘** It is by all means the most pregnant 
volume on the deeper issues of the war 
that has come under our eyes, It is a 
book that every one should read and think 
about.’”’-— Boston Transcript. 

‘* Indispensable to any student of the 

hilosophy of the war.’’—Philadelphia 

Tess. 








SOME IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





GREATER ITALY 
By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE 
A lucid study of the present ition, 
policy, and national ambitions of Tealy, in- 
cluding her part in the war. $2.50 net. 


FAITH IN CHRIST 
By JOHN J. MOMENT 
The author, who is thoroughly modern, 
endeavors to bring out the essentials of 
Christian doctrine stripped of its externals. 
$1.35 net. 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE 
ON ETHICS 
By CLARENCE HALL WILSON 
Practical talks to young people on ques- 
tions of every-day conduct direct and sim- 


ple in their appeal. Every parent will find 
this to be a helpful book. 75 cents net. 








SOME NEW SPRING FICTION 





CHILDREN OF THE DESERT 
By LOUIS DODGE 
Author of ‘* Bonnie May ” 
** As good a story as ‘The Great Divide’ is a 
play.”—N. Y. Globe. 


THE WAR, MADAME 


By PAUL GERALDY 
Translated from the French by W. B. Blake. 
** An exquisite, poignant little gem, glowing with 
the fires of love and patriotism.”’—V. Y. Tribune. 
75 cents net. 


JAN AND HER JOB 
By L. ALLEN HARKER 


A sympathetic romance of India and England. 
$1.50 net. 


BRINGING OUT BARBARA 


By ETHEL TRAIN 
A satirical story of Newport and New York 
and a young girl’s ‘‘ coming out” in an atmos- 
phere of artificiality and luxury. $1.25 net. 


THE HIDING PLACES 
By ALLEN FRENCH 


A story of mystery, feud and hidden gold. 
$1.35 net. 
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ORAS. LO SNR 
Four Books 


For To-day 


THE 
PLATTSBURG MANUAL 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR 
FEDERAL TRAINING CAMPS 


WITH A FOREWORD BY MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


By Lieutenants O. O. Ellis and 
E. B. Garey, U. S. A. 


You may be a volunteer soldier to-morrow. 
What should you do first? “The Plattsburg 
Manual ” tells you. 

This book is absolutely unique in its field. Its 
authors were instructors last year at Plattsburg, 
and they found by experience just what men 
doing intensive volunteer training need to know 
and just how to convey the information so that 
it will be most easily taken in. The book tells a 
man everything he needs to know from the time 
he decides to attend a military training camp until 
he gets back home. It has over 150 illustrations, 
picturing side by side the ot way and the 
wrong way of doing essential things. 

" ‘the Plattsburg Manual ” meets the primary 
needs of every training camp, Senior or Junior; 
of the National Guard; of men studying for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps; of any body of men 
doing intensive training for the defense of their 
country. The book is endorsed by Major-Gen- 
eral Wood and other high military authorities. 











Octavo, 302 pages, including 155 illustrations 
Price, $2.00 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE U-202 


By Baron Spiegel von und zu Peckelsheim 
Captain-Lieutenant, Commander of the U-202 


The thrilling day-by-day narrative of a daring 
hunting raid of aGerman submarine by the officer 
in charge. An unintentional but astonishing 
revelation of German war psychology. As a fact- 
story, the book is “ incredibly thrilling,” says 7%e 
New York Tribune. “Terrible in its grimness, 
marvelous in its picturesqueness,” says 7he New 
York Herald. 

Price, $1.00 


SHORT RATIONS 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN GERMANY 
(1915-1916) 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 
Author of “ Society’s Misfits,’ etc. 


A story of what an American woman saw be- 
hind the scenes in war-stressed Germany, with 
sidelights on other phases of the war in several 
countries. A woman’s reaction to the most 
colossal and fateful interest which America now 
has before it. War conditions revealing impor- 
tant facts which would have escaped a man’s eyes. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


RED RUGS OF TARSUS 
By Helen Davenport Gibbons 


Letters from an American Bryn Mawr girl in 
her first year as a missionary’s wife at Tarsus to 
her mother, 4,000 miles away at home. The 
thrilling experiences of these young Americans 
during the Armenian massacres as told by the 
young wife make a dramatic and heroic tale of 
tense human appeal. 


Frontispiece. Price, $1.25 





At all bookstores. Published by 


THE. CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
| SRL GHeEs hoo: i ae 
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[Advertisement] 


How a Failure at Sixty 
Won Sudden Success 


From Poverty to $40,000 a Year— 
A Lesson for Old and Young Alike 


By R. D. 


The old-time millionaire “ made his pile ” 
by squeezing the pennies, by overwork 
and self-denial. A much bigger army of 
men today are piling up millions without 
denying themselves the comforts and little 
luxuries of life—by giving up poor jobs 
for better ones, by preserving their health 
and strength, and by retaining their man- 
hood and independence all through the 
struggle. Theirs is a new secret and one 
well worth learning. 

Our story is about one who learned it—an 
old man who got hold of some of these young 
ideas. If youcould have met him in the sum- 
mer of 1915 you would have pitied him. For 
forty years he had been true to the old creed— 
hard work, long hours, patience, faithfulness, 
and economy. By dint of scrimping and 
scraping he would save a few dollars only to 
have them swept away by a season of illness 
in his family. Andhis reward? It came at 
sixty, when he was thrown out of employment 
onto thescrap-heap. His old-fashioned rules 
for winning success had failed to work. 
“ What was wrong with them or with him ?” 

He reviewed, one by one, the careers of some 
of his old business associates who had pros- 
pered. A suspicion entered his mind. He 
turned his attention to several young men 
who were forging rapidly to the front. Sus- 
picion became conviction. Inone respect all 
those men were identically alike. The climb- 
ing youngsters and the prosperous oldsters 
were strong-willed fellows of determined 
purpose. It was almost amusing the way 
he and others of his kind scurried to get out 


of the way of these men whenever they set . 


out to accomplish any purpose. Slowly the 
full truth came to him. Success was not a 
matter of age. It was not luck. It was not 
even a matter of opportunity. Itwas simply 
a question of dominating will power—deter- 
mination that brooks no interference, com- 
mands respect, and easily leaps all obstacles. 
Somewhere, lying dormant within him like an 
unused muscle, he too possessed a will. He 
knew it. He would uncover it. He would 
exercise and train it and put it to work. 

For a long time he had believed he could 
make a success in a certain line of manufac- 
turing. He had some new ideas about it. 
But he had never been bold enough to even 
mention his thoughts to others. Now he 
sought out some business friends. Instead 
of begging a small loan with which to pay his 
rent, he presented and explained his plans 
for launching a business of his own. His 
friends’ first response was to smile. But as 
they listened they were struck by a new note 
in the old man’s voice, a new self-confident 
poise in his bearing; his tone was magnetic, 
compelling ; his argument sound and convinc- 
ing. This gentleman was not to be denied. 
In two days he raised $600 capital for his 
plant. Three days later his Sittle factory was 
in operation. In three months he repaid 
every penny of the loan and at the end of 
one year his books showed profits of $20,000, 
and his second year’s operations promise 
$35,000 to $40,000 more. 

A better understanding of the tremendous 
power of the human will as a force in business 
and in fortune building may be had by study- 
ing the successes of any of our big money 
makers. 


RAINES 


Interesting and inspiring are several cases 
that havecometo my personalattention,be- 
cause the same methods are open to us all 
no matter how young or howold we may be. 
One is that of a man who was $6,000 in 
debt three years ago. Since then he has 
accumulated $200,000 without speculating 
and today is earning $1,000 a week. He 
is only one of many who frankly credit 
their good fortune to Prof. Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock and his very remarkable 
book, “ Power of Will.” Another is a young 
man who worked in a big factory. One day he 
met Mr. W. M. Taylor, the noted efficiency ex- 
pert, who advised him to read “ Power of Will.” 
He did so, applied himself to the training of his 
will, and in Jess than one year his salary was 
increased to more than eight times what he had 
been earning. 

Then there is the case of C. D. Van Vechten, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company. After his first examination of Prof. 
Haddock’s methods and lessons in will power 
development, as published in “ Power of Will,” 
he told the author that they would be worth 
$3,000 to $30,000 to him. 

Another man, Mr. H. D. Ferguson, residing in 
Hot Springs, Ark., increased his earnings from 
$40 a week to $90 a week in a remarkably short 
space of time after he began the study of will 
training. Will power training by Haddock’s 
system has enabled thousands to conquer drink 
and other vices almost overnight—has helped 
overcome sickness and nervousness—has trans- 
formed unhappy, envious, discontented people 
into dominating personalities filled with the joy 
of living. 

In this new book Prof. Haddock, whose name 
ranks with Bergson, James, and Royce in the 
scientific world, has given to the world for the 
first time a practical, simple system of rules and 
exercise for will power training that has com- 
pletely revolutionized the lives of thousands of 
people. For the will is just as susceptible to 
exercise and training as any muscle of the body. 
“ Power of Will” is belne distributed by the Pel- 
ton Publishing Co. of Meriden, Conn. Any 
reader who cares to examine the book may do 
so without sending any money. If, after five 
days, you do not feel that this book is worth the 
$3 asked for it, return it and you will owe nothing. 
Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the key to wealth and achievement. 
But intelligent men and women will investigate 
for themselves by sending for the book at the 
publisher’s risk. 

Among the 150,000 owners who have read, used, 
and praised “ Power of Will” are such prominent 
men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt; General Manager Christe- 
son, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
wis ; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 
thousands of others equally prominent. 
As a first step in will training, act on your present 
impulse to write a letter or address this coupon 
to the Pelton Publishing Company, 4H Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
by return mail. This one act may mean the 
turning point of your life. Do not hesitate. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “ Power of Will” at 
your risk. I will remail the book in 5 days or 
send you $3 in payment for it. 
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PAPER THAT 


EXPRESSES THE IDEA 


OF STABILITY 


A\NoreworTHY speech by 

Mr. Otto H. Kahn of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. has been published 
recently in booklet form. It is a 
solid, substantial little production 
with just. the proper format for 


dignity and force. 


A Strathmore Book Paper helps to 
express this atmosphere of Stability. 
The paper fits the subject and the 
spirit of the booklet. Mr. Kahn 


found the paper that says his say. 


**Paper Does Express’’ is a graphic demonstration 
booklet that will help you find the paper that says your 
say. And ‘‘ Selective Mailings’’ is another Strathmore 
publication with an important message to advertisers, 


great and small. Both are free upon request. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


trathmore 
uality Papers 


“© You have a Printer who knows’’ 


























Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE 


SAM’L FRENCH, 40 West 38th, New York 


P can be filled through the use of a little 
L. A Your Wants announcement in the classified columns of 

The Outlook. Address Department of Classified / dvertising, 
FREE! THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











Send For This 
Enlightening Book On 
the Greatest Educational 
Advance of the Time 


An informative, inspirational review of the 
present and possible development of visual 
1 Up-to-the-minute facts 
on equipment, films, etc. Bibliog- 
raphy. Report by states on activi- 
ties of the visualization move- 
ment. Stamps or silver. 
BADGER STEREOPTICON 
AND PICTURE MACHINE CO. 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 















ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 











































any substitute. 












Rest and 
Comfort” 


















and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 
instantly relieves the pain you suf- 
fer from Bunions, Callouses or from 
Tired, Aching, Swollen Feet, blis- 
ters or sore spots. The troops on the 
Mexican border use it, and over 
100,000 packages have been used by 
the German and Allied troops tn 
Europe because it rests the feet and 
makes new or tight shoes feel easy. 
For 28 years the standard comforter. 
Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t accept 


“Oh! What FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. Address, 


ALLEN S, OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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The New Books (Continued) 


Bulu is one of the Bantu tribes, and is na- 
tive to the Kamerun country. Nor is this 
book the usual unliterary missionary tale. 
Its author’s style is literary enough to have 
won a place in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
which published her letters from Africa, 
since republished in book form under the 
title “ Black Sheep.” 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy and War. By Emile Boutronx. 
Authorized Translation by Fred Rothwell. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.75. 


A very thoughtful and valuable estimate 
of the influence of philosophical thought on 
national character, not only of the highly 
cultured classes, but of the common people. 
The author traces the course of German 
thought from the days of its earliest philos- 
ophy, contrasting it with the principle and 
method of French thought. It is less read- 
able than Hovelaque’s “ Deeper Causes of 
the War,” more difficult, especially in the 
early part of the volume, some of which is 
ae abstruse. German thought dwells on 
the intellect and the will, disregarding feel- 
ing and sentiment, which is sneied in 
Germany as essentially individual, having 
no part to play in fulfilling the destinies of 
the universe, or even of human societies. 
The mission of the state is to be strong, to 
recognize nothing but force. The final word 
of culture is the synthesis of power and 
science, the result of the combination of 
intellect and will alone. Individuals and 
nations possess no dignity or rights in 
themselves. There must, then, be a master 
people to impel the inferior nations to 
carry out in the universal task the part 
which itself has imposed on them. That 
master a is the German people. There 
is something unmistakably fine in the ideals 
of national life held up by Fichte. The 
degradation of these feohings to their 
present form is attributed to their union 
with and absorption by the Prussian, or 
union with the Prassian temperament and 
faculty of organization. One doubts whether 
the translation of “force” is the true 
meaning of the German Macht. But 
that is the great word of the Prussian 
State. The French, on the other hand, em- 
phasize the element of feeling and senti- 
ment in common with intellect and: will. 
It regards the nation as, above all, “a 
group of men united by the desire to live 
together, by a sense of solidarity, by com- 
munity of joys and sorrows, by memories, 
aspirations, and destinies. A nation is a 
friendship.” It is their endeavor to secure 
for the whole community liberty, equality, 
fraternity. The book por Sse on the reader 
the tremendous importance of the present 
struggle in Europe as having its roots in 
the very depths of the thought and con- 
viction of the nationalities engaged. 

WAR BOOKS 
At the War. By Lord Northcliffe. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 

A volume made up of letters and des- 
patches from different portions of the 
great field of war and from some neutral 
nations. It is readable and valuable for its 
facts and for its personal impressions, and 
is characterized * personal incidents an 
views of the various parts of the field and 
the different war activities seen by the 
writer—the hospitals, the Red Cross work, 
the ambulances, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, ete. Surely never were 
soldiers so cared for. The writer naturall) 
had special opportunities and advantages 
for observation. He gives us an_inter- 
esting journalistic account of the war- 
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The New Books (Continued) 

plain, straightforward, without rhetoric or 

undue mixture of sentiment. 

Seven Years at the Prussian Court. By 
Edith Keen. The John Lane Company, New 
York, $3. 

Miss Keen’s narrative introduces an 
agreeable and intelligent young English- 
woman. As companion to the young Prin- 
cess Margarethe at Potsdam she was 
well placed for a proper estimate of Prus- 
sian nobility. Much of her story relates 
her personal observation and experience ; 
mer also that she heard from people near- 
est the Kaiser and those in their service. 
Her narrative of the ways and manners of 
German royalties is entertainingly illus- 
trated with many personal incidents. A 
note of impartiality runs through her tale 
of better and worse. ; 

Suspecting danger, and anxious to quit 
Germany, Miss Keen was persuaded to 
stay at the palace. That she was befriended 
there availed nothing with military authori- 
ties after war began. Fearful of being in- 
terned, she got her passport only through 
the co-operation of Ambassador Gerard 
with the innes Margarethe, and escaped, 
leaving all her gold behind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Art of Polychromatic and Decorative 
Turning (The). A Practical Manual for the 
Professional and Amateur Turner. By George 
Ashdown Audsley, LL.D., and Berthold Auds- 
ley. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1. 

Feeding the Family. By Mary Swartz Rose, 
Ph.D. The Maemillan Company, New York. 
$2.10. 

Home Labor Saving Devices. By Rhea C. 
Seott. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. $1. 

How the World Makes Its Living. By 
Logan Grant McPherson. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

Immigration. Compiled by Mary Katharine 
Reely. (Debaters’ Handbook Series.) The 
H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, New 
York. $1.25. 

Letters from Many Pens. A Collection of 
Letters. Edited by Margaret Coult. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 25c. 

Surnames, By Ernest Weekley. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $2.25. 








THE RESURRECTION 


An Easter Service arranged by Rosamond Kimball 


The Service has the threefold appeal, the Bible 
words, With appropriate music and the scenes of 
the Resurrection story. Arranged to be given in 
Churches by young people as AN IMPRESSIVE 
EASTER SERVICE. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


SAMUEL FRENCH %.20,¥.25 5 
OHN RUSKIN asked: “ Can this 
Gospel of Christ be put into such plain 
words and short terms that a plain man 
can understand it? And if so, would it 
not be, in a quite primal sense, desirable 


that it should be so 2” 


The Word of the Truth 


This book is a progressive endeavor to 
collate the Word of the Truth of the Gospel, 
and present it as an intelligible whole, in 
the original sense, in a simple, continuous 
form, in which it can be easily and 


WHOLLY understood by any one. 


If you are interested in the formation of 
a plain statement of the Common Basis of 
our Faith, send a One Dollar bill with 
your address for this book, to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


Today 7? 
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The Importance of 
looking things up 


Nowadays it is necessary to know, not guess. The guesser 
goes wrong and doses. The man who vows is. the man 
who wezs. 

In order to £zow about things, especially about the xew ¢hings 
that are the outgrowth of present- 
day progress, we must look things 
up as they come up, and to do this 
and do it r7gh¢ we must have at hand 
a reliable, down-to-date general refer- 
ence work—just such a one as 


The New 
International 
Encyclopzedia 


Second Edition 
RECENTLY 
COMPLETED 
Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 
Number of Volumes Increased 
Size of Page Enlarged 


20,000 PAGES 80,000 ARTICLES 
STRONG POINTS “eyo 


1. Accuracy: all important articles written by specialists. 


The Great 


Question- Answerer 










24 VOLUMES 


Made in America; 
it covers the World 








Helps You Secure 


2. Authority: can be quoted on any subject without Other Good Books 
fear of successful contradiction. 
3. Comprehensiveness : covers a wider field than any Those who know THE NEw INTER- 


other general reference-work. It contains 80,000 articles— 2 P oe om 
90.000 mare than ony ether encyshnpaaiie. NATIONAL @es?, prize it vost. To know 


4. Lucidity: written in language so plain that even the it one must wse it. We want every 


young folks can understand. owner of the work to wse and snow 
5. Attractiveness: not only educational, but inviting and _ therefore prize it; sO we've 
and entertaining. arranged to mail each new subscriber | 
6. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared to a monthly list of ten questions which ! 


illuminate and explain the text. , ; if 
a - P ‘ na 7 Co 2ctly answere 
7. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not foo thin, may be correctly answered from the 











but easy to handle and tc leaf. ENCYCL( IPAEDIA, thus entitling the 
8. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically arranged subscriber to any $1.25 book in the 
and easy to find. ; Catalogue of DODD, MEAD & CO., 
9. Pronunciation: all except the most common words Inc. 
made clear by a simple phonetic system. Derivations also 
indicated. ° ° 
10. Bibliography: every important subject supple- \ You Can Easily Win 
mented by a full list of books that may be consulted. a New Volume 
11. Courses of Reading and Study: affording 
specialized help toward self-instruction in leading branches Each Month 
of knowledge. 
12. R h Bureau Service: id bscribers SEE COUPON 
esearc rea rvice : provides subscribers Sie & tides = 


the free privilege of information from our Editors on any 
encyclopaedic subject. 











Send in the Coupon at right and we will forward /vze our “ ~ jo blishers 
ourt ve. 


80-page Book about the new knowledge, showing Specimen ¢ New York City 


Pages, Illustrations, Color-Plates, Maps, etc., with the veason- eS Brae mips bay 
m y ita te) ie 

able price and easy terms on which THE NEwINTERNATIONAL =,“ ee ye New 
° , ° internationa clopaedia, 

can just now be secured. We will also send you our *S _with details of the present 
bg special price, monthly list of 





new Booklet “ Lookinc Tuincs Up.” < ef prize questions, etc 
» AME. se ceeeeccceeseeeees 
790 : 
° NR 5 ik ccdaswdssinssas 
DODD, MEAD & COMP ANY, Inc. A i ei csecisiiutsnincins 
NEW YORK ° Nios es neces setscccieasses 








































































My J. R. W. Cigar 


Goes Direct 


| aedes Wel) (-me Komm Ge)t 


That’s why I am able to 
offer you the value I do 
at thelow price I do. You 
are paying for straight 
tobacco value — nothing 
else. 


There are no interme- 
diate profits. All needless 
expense has been elimi- 
nated. I have no sales- 
men’s salaries to pay. No 
store up-keepexpense. No 
dealer’s profits. J. R. W.’s 
go straight from the fac- 
tory to you. 


And besides, J. R. W. 
cigars are always fresh. 
Nostanding for weeks on 
shelves or in show cases 
until they lose their fresh 
taste and delightfularoma. 


A Special Leaf 


The leaf I use in my 
J. R. W. cigar is selected 
for me from the choicest 
crop in the Vuelta district 
of Cuba. I discovered it 
there many years ago. 
1 immediately recognized 
that it had the most de- 
lightful flavor of any cigar 
I had ever smoked, and 
had some sent to me for 
my personal use. 





Eruct size 


My friends asked me to get some 
for them. They told their friends. 
In a short time the fame of my cigar 
spread over a large circle. 


I realized the possibilities of this 
cigar. I began to import the tobacco 
in larger quantities. At the end of 
the first year I had sold over 90,000 
cigars. Today, I sell over 2,000,000 
annually. 


My Special Offer 


Don’t trust my taste. I know that 
tastes for cigars differ. So here is 
what I want you to do. 


Send me 10c. to partially cover the 
expense of packing, revenue and 
postage together with your name on 
your businesscard and letterhead, and 
I will send you these cigars to try. 


Smoke five with me FREE. If 
you like them send me $2.60 for the 
full box of fifty. If you don’t, the 
cigars have been “on me” and have 
cost you nothing. Write today. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
230 Lockwood Bldg. 
| BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 
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should be addressed to the Industrial 


HAD not been back to my native town 

for many years. Even as I alighted 

from the train and was greeted by my 

friend the architect, my comrade of boy- 
hood days, my first impressions were far 
different from my treasured recollections. 
In place of the old frame station around 
which we often played stood a handsome 
two-story building, built apparently of 
white stone, with a red tile roof. My friend 
pointed to it with an air of pride. 

“I designed it five years ago,” said he. 
“Tt’s built of concrete and is practically 
fireproof.” 

As we drove up towards the main street, 
we passed through a charming little park 
over a broad, smooth boulevard lined with 
many attractive, ——— resi- 
dences. My friend pointed out the homes 
of several of my former playmates. 

“This park is a recent development,” he 
told me, “and many of the houses you see 
are of concrete construction. This smooth 
roadway over which we are riding is 
concrete, which makes it practically inde- 
structible and in the long run the most 
economical and most satisfactory. We are 
now building many of our roads of con- 
crete, and our automobile club is vitally 
interested in this method of construction.” 

As we rode on I noticed a large four- 
story plant covering a tremendous acreage 
and humming with activity. 

“ An evidence of our war prosperity, 
said my friend, “built in a very few 
months, and now employing over six thou- 
sand men at high wages. Modern rein- 
forced concrete construction enabled the 
management to begin operation in record- 
breaking time so as to take care of war 


9”? 


| orders.” 


“Truly,” said I, “ this is the age of con- 
crete.” 

And my friend the architect agreed. 

Conerete consists generally of a mixture 
of broken stone, sand, and Portland cement. 
To these is added water, which in combining 
chemically with the cement causes the whole 
mixture to harden into a solid mass, form- 
ing a strong artificial stone. It has the im- 
mense advantage over natural stone that it 
ean be easily molded while wet to any 
desired shape or size. Its ingredients can 
be obtained in almost any part of the world 
and its manufacture is extremely simple. 
The last few years have brought a tre- 
mendous development in the use of concrete 
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in building and for a great variety of other 





and will set forth in a comprehensive way the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 

department is designed to be of service to readers of The Ou 

to industrial subjects will be answered by letter or in these 
Editor of The Outlook, 


CONCRETE AND MODERN CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 
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Believing that the advance of business is a subject of vital interest and importance, 
The Outlook will present in this department each month an article treating some phase 
’s commercial development. These articles will be educational in character 


This 
tlook, and inquiries in regard 

s. All letters of inquiry 
1 Fourth Ave., New York 


purposes. Among all classes of building 
materials concrete can most truly be called 
“permanent,” and at the same time it has 
the quality of progressive and accumulative 
strength. Under conditions of exposure 
concrete displays higher and higher powers 
of resistance, the action of the elements 
only adding hardness and strength as time 
goes on. No other material now used in 
construction can be said to meet so success- 
fully the requirements of versatility in use- 
ful application, adaptability to varying 
structural conditions and combinations, 
eo er combined with dignity and sta- 
bility of appearance, harmonious adjust- 
ment to varying environment, cleanliness 
and hygienic value, and economy of cost. 

We think of concrete as the most modern 
of building materials, yet it has been used 
since the dawn of civilization. It is known 
that the Egyptians over four thousand years 
ago made a natural cement which set under . 
water. 

The Romans used cements of good qual- 
ity in the construction of highways, aque- 
ducts, foundations, sewers, and to some 
extent in buildings. 

The use of concrete was also known to 
the vanished races of the New World. In 
Mexico and Peru natural cement was used 
to withstand earthquakes and volcanic dis- 
turbances. 

In one sense, therefore, concrete can 
hardly be called modern, it being a return 
to principles of construction which were 
well understood by the ancients. This 
ancient skill appears to have been a “ lost 
art ” all through the Middle Ages until the 
modern era of development was ushered in 
with the discovery of Portland cement. 
This now surpasses all other kinds of ce- 
ment in structural importance and in extent 
of use. Portland cement was first produced 
in England by Joseph Aspdin, a brick 
mason, in 1824. He gave it the name 
“ Portland” on account of its resemblance 
to the limestone quarried on the island of 
Portland, in the English Channel, from 
which St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, and other prominent structures 
in ‘fngiand were built. 

The first American Portland cement was 
manufactured at Coplay, Pennsylvania, in 
1875. The United States has now become 
the largest Portland cement producing 
country in the world, and exports in large 
quantities, especially to South America. 

A most important factor in the rapid 
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Better | 


Any type of building involves two items of expense— 
material and labor. Hy-Rib effects savings in both. 


Hy-Rib is a steel-meshed sheathing with deep stiffening 
ribs. Its use eliminates forms, studs, stiffening channels and 
all special equipment. Labor cost, too, is lowered, for 
the operation is simplicity itself. The easily handled sheets 
are quickly set in place and the concrete or plaster applied. 


Besides reducing labor and material cost, HY-RIB pro- 
vides a better building. Unnecessary weight is eliminated, 
valuable floor space saved. Such a building, being per- 
manent and fireproof, is more valuable from a sales and 
rental viewpoint. 
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Hy-RIB is used inside for partitions, floors, ceilings, 
etc.— outside for roofs, sidings, stucco work, etc. Suitable 
for the smallest residence or the largest factory. HY-RIB 





Products also include Rib Lath, Diamond Lath, Channels, 
Studs, Corner Beads, Base Screeds, etc. 


Valuable Hy-Rib Handbook sent free 
to prospective builders 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


Dept. H-7 Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in principal cities. 


Kahn Building Products for modern 
permanent construction cover Rein- 
forced Concrete in all its phases ; 
Steel Window Sash of every 
type ; Metal Lath for plaster and 
stucco; Pressed Steel joists and 
studs; All Steel Buildings of 
panel units, etc. 
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ARKANSAS 


a thoroughly dependable finishing wood ot moderate 
cost which is not surpassed in beauty or texture and 
which takes stains or enamel with complete success. 


Our attractively illustrated finishing 
book 


Also Architects Manual and 


Arkansas Soft Pine ts Trade Marked and 
Yours can supply it 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


614 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Do you want individuality 
in woodwork? Of course, 
because it reflects your own 
good taste in decoration. 


To accomplish a decorative 
scheme which is at once 
artistic and _satis‘actory, 
the wood itself must he 
properly adapted to the 
preferred color treatment. 


a particular home- 


As 
builder, you will find 


SOFT PINE 


book tells how, 
Sent free on 
finished samples. 


why. 
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HAVE YOU TOWN OR COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE? 


You can reach interested purchasers by using the next Special Spring ‘Real Estate Issue of The Outlook. This will be the 


issue of APRIL EIGHTEE 
REAL ESTATE 


SEN. Send us full information concerning your property and we will prepare copy. Add 
DEPARTMENT, 


ress 
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RED GUM 


“‘THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD.” 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT. 


RED GUM 


Enjoy Beauty > Wish Knowledge > 
W rite for Samples Write for Booklet 


GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 


1323 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 














The Mackensen GamePark 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
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Concrete and Modern Concrete Construction 
(Continued) 
expansion of the Portland cement industry 
in the United States was the application of 
concrete to steel structural work in fire- 
proof building, and the subsequent devel- 
opment and widespread adoption of the 
reinforced concrete type of construction. 

The introduction of reinforced concrete, 
steel concrete, or ferro concrete is generally 
attributed to Joseph Monier, a French gar- 
dener, who took out a patent in 1865. He 
applied his invention principally to the con- 
struction of troughs, pipes, reservoirs, etc., 
and Lage td had no conception of the mar- 
velous deve —— which his idea was to 
have. It was left to American inventors to 
work out the general principle of reinforcing 
concrete with iron rods to supply the neces- 
sary tensile strength in beams and slabs. 
The introduction of expanded metal and 
the mesh system of concrete reinforcement 
allowed architects to retain their steel struc- 
tures and use concrete for the filling and 
arch work between beams in place of brick 
work and terra cotta. Thus we have arrived 
at the “age of cement,” and Portland 
cement has become predominant in the 
field of general construction. 

One of the great advantages in reinforced 
concrete construction lies in its fireproof 
qualities, There is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for more adequate protection from 
fire, and building laws as well as the re- 
quirements of insurance companies have be- 
come more and more stringent. Reinforced 
concrete = or steel girders incased in 
concrete have largely supplanted wooden 
beams, and concrete is also widely used in 
conjunction with hollow tile, terra cotta, 
and fire-brick in fireproof construction. 

The following paragraphs on the fireproof 
qualities of concrete construction are taken 
from “ Fireproof Cons‘ruction,” published 
by the American School of Correspondence : 

What do the retords of fires in reinforced con- 
crete buildings show as to the resistance of such 
construction to fire? Notwithstanding the great 
extent to which reinforced concrete has been ap- 
plied to building construction in this country dur- 
ing the past ten years, there are comparatively few 
examples of serious fires affecting reinfo con- 
crete structures, and the dire prophecies of some 
pure theorists and enemies of concrete seem never 
to have been fulfilled. 

Certainly but one conclusion can be reached from 
the study of the records, that concrete is a reliable 
and safe building material, and will give a better 
account of itself in a case of fire than any of the 
other commonly used materials. That this fact has 
been impressed upon owners of concrete buildings 
is shown by the statement _- by the Turner 
Construction Company, of New York, after making 
a canvass of one thousand owners of concrete build- 
ings, that they find two hundred and sixty-six of 
these owners who carry no insurance on their build- 
ings, thus showing the confidence they have in the 
fire-resisting qualities of their structures. 

The cost of reinforced concrete buildings is but a 
little more than the cost of ‘‘ mill construction ’’— 
that is, buildings with brick walls and wooden floors 
earried on wooden or iron columns—and the cost of 
reinforced concrete construction is much less than 
that of steel frame buildings with fireproof floors. 

It is significant that the most progressive 
manufacturers are employing reinforced 
concrete in the construction of their plants 
and factories. The manufacture of automo- 
biles is generally regarded as one of our 
most progressive industries, and a very large 
percentage of modern automobile plants are 
of reinforced concrete construction. 

This method of construction seems to be 
ideal where large floor area is desired 
without great height. The Bush Terminal 
buildings on the Brooklyn water-front are 
fine examples of reinforced concrete con- 
struction for warehouse purposes. Concrete 
is even being used for office buildings, 


although the development in this direction 
has not been so extensive. 
The employment of concrete has now 
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120 inch 
wheelbase. 
4 inch tires. 
7 passenger 
Touring or 
4 passenger 

Roadster 


Six-60 
$1575 
7 passenger 
Touring. 
125 inch 
wheelbase. 


4% inch tires. 
F. O. B. Jackson 


Akron—Summit Auto Co. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Albany, N. Y.—A. J. Kampf 

Basile, La.—R. Clem LaFleur 


Lombard Motor & Supply Co. 


Reliable Power 


Now we come to power—abundant power and what is vastly 
more—reliable power. 


Everyone pays tribute to power, especially to controlled, yet instantly avail- 
able and reliable power. It gives a sense of security and safety. 


The Marion-Handley Six-Sixty is equipped with the 
famous Continental Motor 3!4x514. Is there any- 
thing more to be said ? 


Money cannot buy a better motor. You know that. Its quietness, smooth- 
ness, and instant response to every demand is a delight to the motorist who 
wants to be able to go anywhere at any time with the utmost speed or at 
a snail’s pace. He appreciates a motor that is at all times absolutely 
dependable. 


Get acquainted now with the Marion-Handley. 
folks "’ 


It’s a regular automobile for ‘‘ regular 


THE MUTUAL MOTORS CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
SPECIAL MARION-HANDLEY DISTRIBUTING DEPOTS GIVEN BELOW 
If none is near you, write for catalog and local dealer’s address 
Dallas—Ray-Rose Co. 
Dubuque, Ia.—F. H. Motor Sales Co. 


Erie, Pa.—H. J. Meyers Motor Sales Co. 
Evansville, Ind.—Dennis Bros. 


Minneapolis—LaCrosse Auto Co, 
Omaha—Prince Auto Co. 


Pittsburg—Pittsburg Motor Sales Co. 
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Beaumont, Tex.—R. E. Ligon 
Benton Harbor—D. M. Marshall 

Big Springs, Tex.—C. F. Morris 
Belleville, Il]—Knab Motor Car Co. 


Boston, Mass.—The Anthony-Pilling Corp. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Jno. P. Agnew, Inc. 
Buffalo—The Loveland Co. 
Canton—Heavner Motor Sales Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Padgett & Garret 
Motor hes Co. 
Chicago—Motor Car Sales Co. 
Cleveland—Marion-Handley Sales Co. 
Dayton—Stomps Auto Sales Co. 
Detroit—B. F. Falter Sales Co. 


¢--— ihemneaicheainsi 


Fitzgerald, Ga.—Johnson Hardware Co. 
Fresno, Calif—H. O. Marshall Auto Co. 
Gaffney, S. C.—Byers & Copeland 


Holdredge, Neb.—Kronquest & Lancaster Co. 


Houston, Tex.—C. Jim Stewart & Stevenson 

Hutchison, Kansas—Oliphant Motor Co. 
ohnstown, N. Y.—Staley-Flomsbee Co. 

nsas City—Hull Motor Sales Co, 

Lansing—Auto Sales Co. 

Lititz, Pa.—Jno. F. Longenecker 

London, Ont.—Forrest City Motor Sales Co. 

Los Angeles—C. H. Carter Co. 

Madison, Wis.—Madison Sales Co. 

Milwaukee—Marion-Handley Sales Co. 





Reading, Pa.—Fichthorn & Bechtel 

St. Louis—Briscoe Motor Sales Co. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Hedinger & Vasold 

San Francisco—H. V. Carter Motor Co. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—J. C. F. Miller 

Seguin, Tex.—Blumberg Bros. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Perry Motor Sales Co. 
oledo—Geo. E. Wert 

Trenton, N. J.—J. 1. Peoples 

Toronto—Mutual Motors Ltd. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Purdy Motor Co. 

Troy, N.Y.—New York Motor Sales Co. 

Washington—Premier Sales Co. | 

Watertown, N. Y.—Paul C. Greene 

Waco, Tex.—Ward-Phillips Motor Co, 


—_______+ 
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The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth. Cuts 
a Swath 86 inches 
wide. 

S.P.TOWNSEND& CO. 


28 Central Ave.,Orange,N. J. 


TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not w 
purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 
1,209,519, Dec. 19, 1916 









Floats over the uneven ground as a 
ship rides the waves. One mower 
may be climbing a knoll, the second 
skimming a level and the third par- 
ing a hollow. 


Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, the TRIPLEX 
MOWER will mow more lawn 
in a day than the best motor 
mower ever made, cut it better and 


at a fraction of the cost Does not smash the grass to earth 


and plaster it in the mud in spring- 
time nor crush out its life between 
hot rollers and hard, hot ground 
in summer as does the motor 
mower. 


Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, it will mow more lawn 
in a day than any three ordinary 
horsedrawn mowers with three 
horses and three men. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating all types of TOWNSEND MOWERS. 











IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


@ When you notify The Outlook of a change in your address, 
both the old and the new address should be given. Kindly 


write, if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 











Write To-day for This Free Book! 


Don’t let summer’s heat find you unprepared to protect your family against con- 
taminated food. /ree yourself from exorbitant ice bills! Read facts you should know 
about home refrigeration in this valuable 36-page book. Tells all about the famous 


MONROE pokcttan REFRIGERATOR 


with beautiful snow-white food eugene molded in one piece of genuine solid 
porcelain ware, over an inch thick. Every corner rounded. No cracks or crevices to 
aarbor dirt or germs. They are clean and stay clean. Expertly built with air-tight 
walls. Preserves the food in clean, wholesome condition and saves one-third and 
more on ice bills, 
Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct From Factory— 
Freight Prepaid—Monthly Payments if Desired. 
Don't delay. Write at once. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
264 Benson St. Lockland, Ohio 























Endorsed by Goeod 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, and Executive 
Committee, National 
Housewives League 
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Don Work With Your | 
Head in a Dust Bin! 


at causes grippe and nose and throat troubles. 
Call little Joe, with his dustless dust cloth—a ~ 
piece of cheese-cloth permeated with a few drops of 


3-in-One Oljil 


The 3-In-One enables the cloth to pick up all ture. Polish with dry cloth to restore bright, new 
germ laden dust, as a magnet picks up iron filings. finish. At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 25¢ and 50c. 
A few drops of 3-in-One on a moist cloth remove in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
finger marks and grime from desks and all furni- F '—Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 AEM. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Concrete and Modern Concrete Construction 
(Continued) 


become so universal that only a few of its 
numerous uses can be touched upon in any 
brief review of this subject. Its earliest 
general use was in great engineering under- 
takings—bridges, sea walls, retaining walls, 
viaducts, and. the like. An example of such 
construction is the New York City Aque- 
duct—the largest in the world. This great 
tube is 111 miles long, with a diameter up 
to 17 feet. More than four and a half mill- 
ion bags of cement were used in this huge 
engineering marvel. 

An example of conerete work which is 
familiar to thousands of New York com- 
muters is found in the extensive concrete 
retaining walls along the line of the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad. 

The advantages of concrete have thus 
become universally recognized in an ever- 
increasing list of buildings and improve- 
ments, ranging from such small construc- 
tions as fence posts to the largest factories 
and warehouses. 

Various forms of concrete construction 
for private residences are rapidly growing 
in ac favor. 

The simplest and most inexpensive sys- 
tem consists of walls of concrete block with 
partitions, walls, and roof of metal lath 
plastered over, or of hollow cement tile or 
other fireproof material. Many handsome 
effects can be secured, and almost any type 
of architecture can be adapted to concrete 
design. Concrete houses are free from 
damage without and within, sanitary to the 
utmost, vermin-proof, rat-proof, cyclone- 
proof, and fireproof, and, in the long run, 
most economical. Small concrete garages 
can be erected in an endless variety by using 
concrete in a number of different ways. 

Concrete also holds an important place 
on the modern farm. ‘The up-to-date farmer 
is just as progressive as his city cousin 
oftentimes more so—and is finding a great 
variety of uses for concrete. Here is a par- 
tial list of subjects taken from a general 
list published by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation. (This Association supplies free 
information or booklets to farmers for 
building such works in concrete.) Barns, 
Barnyard Pavements, Cisterns, Coal Sheds, 
Corn Cribs, Drain Tile, Duck Ponds, Feed- 
ing Troughs, Fence Posts, Granaries, Hog 
Houses, Ice Houses, Irrigation Work, Milk 
Houses and Vats, Mangers, Nests for Hens, 
Poultry Houses, Sewers, Stables, Silos, 
Smoke Houses, Stock Tanks, Water Supply 
Tanks. 

The concrete road is the natural evolu- 
tion of the macadam road brought about by 
changing traffic conditions. The concrete 
road is clean and dustless; even but not 
slippery ; unaffected by heat or cold, and 
practically wear-proof—the ideal road for 
automobile traffic. 

Thus we are truly living in the “ concrete 
age.” As the cost of all other building ma- 
terials has gone up with leaps and bounds, 
concrete has rapidly grown in popular 
favor. Its source of supply is inexhaust- 
ible ; its adaptability is almost infinite. 


We are indebted to the following sources for much 
of the data which have been used in the preparation 
of this article : 

** Cement and How to Use It,’ published by the 
Radford Architectural Company. 

** Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Construction,” 
by Homer A. Reed. 

** Fireproof Construction,” published by American 
School of Correspondence. 

Alpha Portland Cement Company. 

Atlas Portland Cement Company. 

Portland Cement Association. 

Turner Construction Company. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Company. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


THE OUTLOOK 


Summer Camps 


Real Estate 





CONNECTICUT 


Blythewood Sanitarium %&* 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban _sani- 
[L— A combination of country life and met- 
superior location, a 
high standard ‘of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 


The Sherwood House 


A Private Sanitarium for the care 
and treatment of, cases of nervous and mental 
fatigue, habit and toxic cases and chronic 
invalidism. varticulars address 

5 ERWOOD, M.D., 
" Norwalk, Conn. ’Phone 631. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
Ideal location. Modern appointments and 
homelike. Cass 5 _ American plan. $2.50 
up per day. rates by week or month. 
Booklet. it ving O. BALL, Proprietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


pr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mnental patients. pisocitecly pra people rouuirng 
care. rriet E. Reeves, M.D.. Melrose, Mass. 





NEW YORK 


DIRONDACKS. The CR ATER 
iA CLUB, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References requi 
For circular or information address Miss 
MARGARET FULLER. 61 E. 77th St., New York. 





ry‘he Crater Club on Lake Champlain. 
Furnished cottages without housekeeping 

cares. References required. Circular ouspph 

cation. John B. Burnham, 233 B’way, N. 


The Gleason Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED BooKLeET ON REQUEST 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 








NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without ae 

Illustrated Bookle sent upon 
request. d “01 i », TOLSON. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CAMP FAIRWEATHER dizi. 


Francestown, N. H. Clear water lake, 
sandy beach. Land and water sports. Horse- 
back we. Mountain climbing. Dancing. 
Best of food, f, pure water, carefu pa 
Illustrated booklet. 6th season. MATILDA 
FAIRWEATHER, = 707, New Haven, Conn. 








OHIO 


Came wy: Wy ? dcroft for Girls. 6th ccnson, 
For girls 8 to 16. At Kingsville, Ohio, 2 
miles from Lake Erie. Sleeping tents. Modern 
conveniences. Tennis, hiking, horseback rid- 
ing, handicraft. Swimming and_canoei 
under safe restrictions. Address Mrs. A. 
Luce, 44 Hamilton Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 





PEMBSYLVANIA 
AN BEAR 


Woodcraft i and School In 1 charge 


famous scout himself. On shore of penntifal 
Pennsylvania Mountain lake. Make muscle, 
mind, morals, manh dress winter 
quarters, 88 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 








Real Estate 
_ MAINE 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


For Sale or to Let for the Season 
10-room cottage, bath, town water, electric 
lights, fireplace, wide veranda, superb view ; 
private boat landing. G. LYMAN Snow. 

114 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


York Harbor, Me. 
THE “BARNACLE” corr AGE 
12 rooms, 3 baths, laundry e 3 Fae ; Mac 
lot. Apply Prof. A. D. F. AMLIN, * Colum. 
bia University, New York Git 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















CAPE Ballston Beach Bungalows 


by the groan surf. oes loca- 
COD : tion. oderate rents season. 
8. W. Py 198 Broadway, N. Y. 


ouces 
Annisquam River ©! j¢¢%'*" 
To Let—Cottage on water front ; 11 rooms ‘and 
bath, hot and ao water, gas and eoal range, 
fireplace, zas, bathhouse and boat. 
House completely Piaraidned. Address Howard 
F. Smith, 401 Main St., Gloucester, Mass. 








To Rent for Summer Season at 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Large country house of 11 rooms, completely 
furnished, most desirable location. Unusu- 
ally attractive i... and furnishings. Small 
barn which could be uot as garage. For 
further of partic ulars apply t 

Miss FLORENC NASH, Greenfield. 


, . 
Martha’s Vineyard *? 2<° 
Ten-room furnished cottage, barn and 
house. Perfect place for ¢ mn. 

Mrs. Warren Weston, Weymouth, Mass. 





For sale or 





HOTEL JUDSON 563 Washing- 

ton Square 
yes Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
ine ao meals. Special rates for two wee! 
or mo Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LINDEN |" ides! Place fee sick 


Doylestown, Pa. 'An institution he » 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. M: e, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular 
Rosert Lirppincorr WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 

















° ° Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skill 
are. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
W where, or call up Dr. “icinmey for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 





Summer Camps 
MAINE 


CAMP ILLAHEE > 


Ten miles from - e road to Bar Harbor. 
lsranehsroad tothe camp. “Three miles: from 
town, ae quiet. Accessible by train 
r motor boat, Property, of [o-, 8 rooms, 5 
-leeping-rooms on second Living-reom 
$3-20, 1g-room Da leot one aaee. yemae 
.nd hot water heater in kitchen. 65- piazza 
hree sides. Situation on lake ten yr 7- long, 
juree miles wide ; white birch everywhere. 
lwo servants’ cot ice-house, store-reom, 
notor boat in splendid condition, two Range- 
ey rowboats, splendid bathing. Beautiful 
urnishings, hachading linen, china and silver. 
ae well water. Address for particulars 
3 W.42d Street, N. Y., Room 1814. 








TO RENT, furnished, for the 
Summer Months 


A Gentleman’s Country Place 

Seven miles from Boston. House with six 

master’s bedrooms and three baths. Several 

acres of high i extended view, staple and 

garage: Apply to ARTHUR C. BADGER, 
ill, Newton Centre, Mass. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


illage Home, Lake Suna, Region, 
Vix fi i l-room house, all modern ie ion 





rove lis le, ne. acre land. 

ned surroundings, h elevation, superb 
climate, grand scenery. Ser sale at an attrac- 
tive figure. Lock Box 26, New London, N. H. 


Lake Win nipesaukee 
SUMMER HOMES FOR SALE 
Prices $3,000 to $10,000. Electric lights. Direct 

train service to ron and New York. 
A. B. BLACK, Agent, 
45 Main’ St., ‘Dens ord, Mass. 


TO RENT *emcsitece, 


Philbrook Farm, Shelburne, N. H. Apply to 
V. Scudder, Wellesley, Mass. Lovely region. 


Sugar Hill, N. H. 
White Mountains } For Sale- x Ra tive 
cottage and 5 acres. Beautiful location. Wa. 
E. SATCHELL, 162 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


** Stonehouse” 

F or Rent Essex on Lake 
nial dwvel 28 miles from Plattsburgh. Colo- 
nial welling, simply and artistically fur- 
; 5 master’s bedrooms, 2 living-rooms 
with fireplace, ae ane, kitchen, pantries, 
closets, servants’ quarte All modern im- 
rovements. Ample sreunda, vegetans and 
lower gardens. $600 for season. ARTHUR 

E. CHASE, 3675 Broadway, New York. 




















NEW YORK 


Ideal Summer Home |" 
NEAR NEW YORK 


For Sale or Rent 

On the west bank of Hudson 
River, within two hours of New 
York; accessible by fine motor 
roads, three railways; country 
place of 10 acres; splendid lawns 
and vegetable ‘garden. Brick 
house, beautifully English in ap- 
pearance, sets in center of lawn 
dotted with magnificent old shade 
trees; all modern improvements; 
5 living- rooms, servants’ dining- 
room, 6 yy master’s bedrooms, 
4 baths, 7 servants’ bedrooms on 
third floor; outside laundry; also 
caretaker’s house of brick with 6 
rooms; caretaker on place. Large 
brick stables and garage, stables 
for horses, cows, and chicken run- 
way. Full view of river and sur- 
rounding mountains. Wonderful 
opportunity to secure charming 
country home near New York at 
low price. Easy terms. Will rent 
or sell, furnished or unfurnished. 
Full particulars, address 
KENNETH IVES, 7 East 42d Street 


For Rent 322 Sy Coe es 


10 rooms, 3 doy Vor full pestiogees! inquire 
L. CoeswE.1, Jr., State Bank, Albany, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


For Rent for Summer Months 
Located directly on Trout lake three miles 
from Bolton nding, corre. Six 
rooms with three bedrooms, bath and itchen 
— Lg water, all completely furnished. 

{cow and new light aones included. 
Will rent ie entire season. tal moderate. 
For full particulars address 5,807, Outlook 














WASHINCTON 


The Furnished Cabin at aden 


between Seattle and Olympic Mountains, can 
be leased for $100. In a deep, sunny valle ot 
the forest. Miss Paschall, Chico, Washing 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER WANTED by lady running 
M ay thie house, jee grad be 
young women, under thirty- ve, co co 
uate, strong and EN’ HUSIA Sad 
given and poets ¢ divided Work ‘is light 

zy and waitin: peply in detail confi- 
preerr iy. 4,750, Ou jook 











FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free. 
Gorsenpens ence courses. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 


WANTED, for permanent resident position 
in charitable institution, refined woman, not 
over thirty, as stenographer, typewriter and 

piano player. Must be Protestant and willing 
0 make herself nay useful. References 
required. fend ad phot potograph and state salary 
expected. Jutlook 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TRAINED institution managers, matrons, 
dietitians — American School of Home 
Economics, Chicago, Ill. 


HOSPITALS, cafeterias, scheste, ong 
needing dietitians, retari 
housekeepers. Miss 3 Richards, 49 49 Wes esteninaber 
St., Providence, R. 1. 


CAPABLE woman to help care for two 

on cpberen and assist with light house- 

ork. a5 D. Elliot, Gladding Road, 
Caldwell, N 


NURSE, ene trustworthy, Al refer- 
ences, to care for girl 3, assist in care of boy 4 
and infant. Must have sym ic under- 

t. g in t of children and ex- 
perience in caring for infants. Wages $40 
month. 4,767, Outlook. 


WORKING housekeeper wanted in family 
a three, with winter residence in Flushing, 

Long Island, and summer residence in Litch- 
fiel ae gg Child no objection if oyer 
six Fn . of references essential. 
Address Mrs. H. Bertram Lewis, 173 Barclay 
Street, Flushing, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 


bgp and mg 
APR nursery erness, speaking 
Brench for bw two little eink "996 Hillside Ave., 


PACIFIC Coast? ? For certification_rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 

and private schools and colleges. Send for 
balls’ in. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


HOPKINS’ EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
507 Fifth Avenue. Secretary school, $800 year. 
Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, schools, 
institutions, families, dietitians, teachers. 

WANTED—Teachers of English, phynca) 
culture, French, German, biology, mathemat- 
ics, expression. International Musical and Ed- 
ucational Agency, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


Soseen ones. trained in indoor and out- 
ports, experienced in understanding 
children, desires ty for a 
household. M Modernly educated ; but_has old. 
fashioned domestic ndards, is neither rest- 
less nor nervous, delights in children and her 
peck, with them. Isa scientific housekeeper. 
much experience in sick nursing. 
Would take pride in all-round development of 
little ones in motherless home. Entirely 
ptable, but would prefer a position in the 
West to a large salary in New York. 4,773, 
Outlook. 














Business Situations 
EXPERIENCED ¥ ung a as visiting 
mographer, New York City or vicinity. 
Gonuscripts ‘oped. dictation taken, work 
ome home. 4,762, Outlook. Phone Columbus 


COLLEGE woman, bookkeeper, stenogra- 
her, proofreader, desires position outside 
ew York City. z 772, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


EXPERIENCED teacher desires summer 
position as companion or instructor of young 
children. Will travel. 4,759, Outlook. 

REFINED, educated young woman, elocu- 
tion and physical culture cher, desires 
position as tutor, chaperon, or r traveling com- 
panion. Address 4,760, Outioo 


COLLEGE graduate pr position in 
Se camp. Dramatic specialty. 4,758 

ut 

POSITION iN of } 2BUse. Cultured woman. 
traveler, Sats reader, —_ — , aes 
ENGLISH, SPANISH: socia tary, host- 
ess camp, hotel. 4,763, ‘Outlook. 

INTERESTING companion, desirable cha- 
peron or hostess’ aid. Gentlewoman, assured 
a ae seeks it. Accus- 

med to country life. Can drive well, play 
chess, sniff, cards, read aloud agreea’ nly. 
4,694, Outlook. 

POSITION as companion, chaperon, man- 
hy papaaeeper, secretary. References. 

Outlook. 


PRACTICAL companion. Educated Eng- 
lishwoman of active habits, cheerful, willing 
disposition. Fond of country. Would appre- 

ciate kindly re where she could be gener- 
ally useful. 4,774, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
WILLIAMS UNDERGRADUATE, atis- 
factory references, desires summer position 
as tutor in family. Address Coan, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 


POSITION desired for summer by young 
college woman, now instructor in preparatory 
school, to tutor and entertain instructively in 

cultured home. 4,755, Outlook. 


TEACHER of French, pative, wishes day- 
school position for fall. rt, German, other 
branches. 4,751, Outlook. 


COLLEGE girl, refined and capable, desires 
— as governess or traveling poneen. 
ferences exchanged. 4,757, Outlook. 
EDUCATED young man, college graduate, 
desires position as private tutor or fn school. 
Experience in teaching German, French 
Spanish. Two years in Europe. Commercial 
Soin W vequixta these languages considered. 
ohn W. Roe, 17 Hawthorne Place, Montclair, 





, Speaks good F: a] 
fe | Senounese. Willing to to go West. hii, 
ul 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TUBERCULAR patient can find special 
comforts on Florida farm. Furnished cottage 
Panty, dollars per month. Box 125, Buena 

is 





CARE of house or agartmant sought dur- 
ing owner’s absence for privilege of occu- 
pny | y by responsible lady. References. 4,752, 


WANTED — Defecti . , 
Address W. Pant ae ie Pp persons to board 


M. W. Wi hitman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
pry pera st Pe barge ze; prompt delivery. 


WANTED—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and convales- 
cent invalids. Apply Supermeendont, F. EK. 
Parker Home. New Brunswick, N. J 

UNITED. Hos stored by Training School for 
Nurses, regi by the State Board of Re- 
gents, offers + oy course to students; 
affiliation with —_ Sinai Hospital, New 
York City. New hospital, well equipped, 
beautifully. R... F. arse htful nurses’ resi- 
dence. Further informat m upon request to 
Superintendent of Training School, Port 
Chester, New York. 


WANTED~—A little child to board and care 
for. 4,730, Outlook. 





THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


In the recent trial of two women charged 
with an attempt on the life of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, member of the British War 
Council, the defendants’ counsel proposed, 
either as a last resort or in a spirit of irony, 
that the accused persons should be a 
jected to a trial by ordeal. “ Do you seri- 
ously propose that the accused ladies should 
walk over hot plowshares to prove their 
innocence ?” asked the Judge. “ I do,” was 
the answer. The Court overruled the 
request to revert to this practice of the 
Middle Ages. The women, it may be 
added, if properly coached by an accom- 
plished magician, might have established 
their innocence in this way, for it is said 
that among some barbarous tribes where 
trial by abel is still in vogue a clever de- 
fendant may prove his innocence by licking 
a glowing iron spoon with his tongue, with- 
out injury. “ This may be done with safet 
by any one,” says the authority quoted, 
“ provided the iron be clean and Decnagiie 
white hot, while if only red hot it would 
burn the tongue.” We should not advise 
any reader to try it. 


A crippled dog, a survivor of the battle 
of the Aisne, has been brought to America. 
The story that comes with him is. that he 
was wounded by shrapnel while carrying a 
despatch to the first-line trench during the 
opening hours of the great onslaught. Vith 
his left fore leg torn away, the brave ani- 
mal struggled ahead and carried out his 
orders. pe artificial leg was made for him, 
by the aid of which he can still walk or run. 


A man of a certain type often uses 
the expression “the wife” in referring to 
his better half. Perhaps he has a vague 
idea that this term is more respectful than 
“my wife,” which may suggest something of 
ownership or subordination. Here is an 
example of the use of “ the wife in an adver- 
tisement testimonial in an English weekly : 

I wish to thank you most heartily for the relief 
—has given me, 1 had been in Salonika six months 
when I was taken sick with heat stroke and mala- 
ria. Soon after my discharge I had a bottle of —— 
sent out to me by the wife. I now feel a different 
man altogether. and am now able to carry on in the 
usual way, etc., ete. 

The expression “ carry on,” it may be noted, 
as here employed, has not yet found a 
place in the dictionaries. 


A Western vaudeville theater, according 
to the “ Dramatic Mirror,” prominently 
displays a placard calling for courtesy on 
the part of its employees. One of the prin- 
coal things insisted upon is that the patron 
must be regarded as “always right,” even 
in so vital a matter as a dispute about 
change at the box office. Theater-goers in 
some Eastern cities, it may be remarked, who 
are schooled in the spirit of non-resistance 
to the box office magnate, will wish that this 
placard might come East for their benefit. 


Writing about a visit to Bagdad just be- 
fore the war began, Captain T. C Fowle, 
in “ Travels in the Middle East,” says that, 
instead of the blazing lights and the crowds 
of a Western city at night, Bagdad offers 
only dark, silent, empty bazaars. “The 
arched roofs shut off the stars, and the 
gloom is as that of Tophet. Dark tunnels 
open on either hand; we might be in 
caverns or vaults far under the earth. Save 
for the watchmen and the city dogs, we 
seem the only moving, living things. The 
former, crouched half asleep, swathed in 
their long cloaks, raise a ery of ‘ Ya, Allah !’ 
on our passing ; the latter raise their voices 


in dismal barks and howls.” One does: not 
wonder that most of the houses of Bagdad 
are protected by iron doors. 


The career of Captain Jack Bonavita, 
animal trainer, recently killed in Califor- 
nia by a “aa bear, was a long succession 
of triumphs over the natural ferocity of wild 
beasts. That he should be done to death by 
a bear instead of by the king of beasts 
seems an unkind fate. Captain Jack’s most 
dramatic escape from a lion was perhaps 
when a fierce lion called Baltimore at- 
tacked him, mangling his arm. Another 
lion during the mé/ée seized his foot, where- 
upon Baltimore left his victim and sprang 
upon the new aggressor, thus enabling 
Bonavita to escape. 


An agricultural paper prints on one page 
an advertisement showing six muskrats 
caught in one night with a certain trap. 
But the next page shows how much better 
a farmer fared who had luck instead of 
science for his aid. In cutting down a large 
elm he found that it was hollow, and that 
a family of thirteen raccoons were hiber- 
nating in it. He secured the scalps and 
skins of twelve of the thirteen, and then, 
os his investigations, found that the 
allen tree was also the winter abode of a 
large swarm of bees. Two bucketfuls of 
honey were the spoil from this part of the 
tree. It is stories such as this that make 
most of us long at times for a taste of the 
life of the trapper and hunter. 


A dictum from a “speaker of the eve- 
ning” at a meeting of business men was 
this : “ What a salesman says or does is only 
one-fourth of the total ; his manner of say- 
ing or doing the thing counts three-fourths.” 
The point might be illustrated by the differ- 
ence between a school-boy’s painful stum- 
bling over Hamlet’s soliloquy and the rendi- 
tion of the same passage by a Booth or a 
Macready, or some other accomplished 
actor. 


Chicago department stores are, it is re- 
ported, to follow the practice of similar stores 
in New York and to compete with local art 
galleries in selling real pictures, not merely 
the chromos and engravings which have 
heretofore been handled. One store an- 
nounces that it will henceforth devote one 
room exclusively to exhibitions of work by 
contemporary painters, and another has 
already placed on view an exhibition of 
work by members of the Provincetown Art 
Association. 


The golf enthusiast must soon face a 
new addition to the high cost of his living. 
Hickory shafts for golf clubs, according 
to the “ Golfers Magazine,” are soaring in 
price as a result of the popularity of the 
game. The forests have been denuded of 
the right sort of hickory for this purpose, 
and no substitute for that tough-fibered 
wood has been discovered. 


A story that deals with the niceties of 
punctuation is. quoted of two well-known 
actresses. Mrs. Fiske and Margaret Anglin 
recently occupied successively the same 
dressing-room in a Chicago theater. To 
her predecessor Mrs. F ‘ake made this 
graceful but laconic acknowledgment in a 
note : “ Mrs. Fiske says Miss Anglin is the 
greatest actress in the world.” Miss Anglin, 
not to be outdone it compliment, returned 
the note with the addition of the commas 
shown: “ Mrs. Fiske, says Miss Anglin, is 
the greatest actress in the world.” 





The 1917 Edition of 
The American 


Year Book 


Is now Ready for Delivery 


Y special arrangement with 

the publishers, Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Company, we 

are able to send a copy of the Year 
Book in combination with a sub- 
scription to The Outlook for one 
year (either a renewal or a new sub- 
scription) for FOUR DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS, or only 
fifty cents more than the subscrip- 
tion price of The Outlook alone. 
Upon receipt of order with remit- 
tance, as above stated, the subscrip- 
tion to The Outlook will begin at 
once in the case of a new subscrip- 
tion, or, if it is a renewal, it will 
be continued for one year following 
present date of expiration, and a 
copy of the Year Book will be sent 
immediately, all charges prepaid 
to any point in the United States. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 











“Don’t-Snore” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING and MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S., Postpaid 
Money Refunded any time without question 
3 SIZES—SMALL for Children, MEDIUM and LARGE 


Comfortable and Convenient. Information on Request 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., MIDDLEBURG, VA., BOX 14 











Hotel Brunswick 


Conv t for Shopping and Theatre. 
Electrics to all parts of the city pass the door. 
Boylston Street, Cor. Clarendon, 
Facing Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

A high-class modern house, intelligent 
service, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 
Ladies traveling alone are assured of 
courteous attention. Check baggage to 
Back Bay Station, leave train coe, and 
you are within 5 minutes’ walk of hotel. 


RATES: European plan, single rooms, 
$1.50 up; with bath, $2.50 up. Double rooms, 
$2.50 up; with bath, $3.50 up. American 
plan, $4.00 per day up. 

FRED E. JONES, Proprietor. 





























